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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 



The great source of a nation's wealth, is the indus- 
try of its population. The policy which secures to in- 
dustry the highest rewards, tends most directly to 
promote the national prosperity. This truth is so ob- 
vious, that it has led to the impression, that the free 
importation of foreign goods, of a kind which might be 
made at home, diminishes the wealth of the country, 
by depriving the domestic artisan of the money paid 
for the goods imported. 

The first object of these remarks will be to show 
that this impression is erroneous, and that the doctrine 
so confidently maintained, that a system of higH duties, 
designed to diminish or prohibit the importation of fo- 
reign commodities, and to secure the consumption of 
those of domestic manufacture, tends to encourage, pro- 
mote, or reward, domestic industry in general, or to 
encourage one branch of industry to any greater de- 
gree than it discourages others, is found/ed in false 
principles, and rests upon an imperfect view of the ope- 
rations of trade. 

The rewards of industry are not necessarily in pro- 
portion to the amount of money in which they are paid, 
but they are in proportion to the amount of articles of 
utility or luxury which that industry produces. If the 
quantity of money in the country were so reduced, and 



the difSSculty of procuring it so increased, that one dol- 
lar would purchase as much of every description of 
saleable property, and of all kinds of labour and ser- 
vice, as two dollars will at present, and if all debts, 
stocks, rents etc. were reduced in the same proportion, 
all other property remaining the same as it now is, it 
could not be said that the country at large, or any in- 
dividual in it, was poorer for this reduction. Money 
does not constitute the wealth of a country. It is 
merely the instrument by which property is transferred 
from one person to another, and that which we hold in 
possession, when we part with property, as the means 
by which we may regain other property of equal value. 
Or if money is to be considered as property, its value 
is determined solely by the amount of other property 
which it will command. It will therefore be obvious, 
that it is necessary to consider the effect of protecting 
duties , upon the value of money in the country, as well 
as upon its amount^ 

We are led into an error by regarding money as the 
great and exclusive object of acquisition* It is sought 
in all commercial operations, because it is the instru- 
ment of purchasing every thing else that is saleable ; 
but the ultimate ol^ect is to acquire the power of pro- 
curing at pleasure, the greatest amount of articles of 
utility. If money is imported, in the natural course of 
a free trade, it enriches the country, because on being 
thrown into the circulation, it will remain there if de- 
manded for that use, or it will go abroad, at the option 
of its possessor, for the purchase of whatever else may 
be esteemed of greater use. In such case, whether it 
remains here or is re-exported, there will be no very 
sensible change in its relative value, compared with 
other commodities. But if it is forced hither, by the 
imposition of high duties on imported goods, so that its 
equivalent in other property cannot be introduced into 
the CQuntry, but by the sacrifice of a material portion 



of its value» or if it is retained here^ by the same re« 
strictions on the importation of whatever might be purr 

I chased by it abroad, it is manifest that it is deprived pf 

a portion of its exportable value, and that the tendency 

' , will be for it to remain here, and to increase, in ascer- 

tain degree, the amount of the circulating medium of 
the country. This increase however soon finds its 

I limit, and it is purchased at the cost of a proportionate 

! diminution of its value, so that it cannot be regarded 

as an increase of the national wealth. As a measure 
of the value of property in transactions between indi- 
viduals, money is necessarily regarded as the only cri- 
terion. But it is obvious that this standard is imper- 
fect, and that parties occasionally lose or gain, by its 
fluctuations. This is a contingency, of which in ordi- 
nary contracts they take the hazard. But in making 
an estimate of the wealth of a nation, as affected by 
any particular ^ system of policy, we shall come to a 
very uncertain result, if we assume that the currency 
is always at the same standard. It may happen that 
a great apparent change, in the amount of the national 
wealth has been solely effected by a change in 
the standard by which it is increased. If it were true 
that the price of the articles of property possessed by a 
nation formed a just criterion of its wealth, it would 
follow that in years of the greatest scarcity, when the 
prices of produce are highest, there would be the great- 
est increase of national wealth. Whereas it is obvious 
that in years of the greatest production, when in con- 
sequence of the abundant supply prices are low, there 

I must be the greatest augmentation of property. 

We have remarked that industry is best stimulated, 
by securing to it the highest rewards. But in what 
manner can the highest rewards be secured, to the in- 
dustry of the whole country ? It is by securing to 
every department of labour and skill, not merely the 
greatest return in money, but so much money as will 



procure for the labourer, the greatest amount of those 
articles which are necessary fqr his subsistence and 
comfort. If by a particular system of policy a higher 
compensation is secured to the mdustry of one portion 
of the inhabitants, and a corresponding burden is im- 
posed on another portion, by an increased price of the 
necessary articles of consumption, this policy does not 
increase the national wealth, because what is gained 
by one class of individuals, is lost by anothert It is 
now universally admitted, that to fix prices by law, 
and to require purchasers of any article to give more 
for it than the price which is determined by the free 
competition, of those who have the article to sell, is 
bad policy ; for the value of the property of the pur- 
chaser is diminished, by his being precluded from ex- 
changing it freely, for what he may wish to acquire in- 
stead of it, in the same proportion as that of the other 
is enhanced by the arbitrary legal price ; and a posi- 
tive loss is sustained in the restraint thus put upon 
trade, while nothing is gained by the attempt to give 
an artificial value, by the protecting laws. So also it 
is found to be bad policy to increase the amount of 
money in a country, by debasing its standard, for al- 
though by such a process it is made easier to acquire a 
given nominal amount; the actual value is not increas- 
ed ; and the effect of the change, is only to defraud 
those who receive the debased currency as equivalent 
to the pure, for the benefit of those who have the pri- 
vilege of paying in that which is depreciated, and of 
the government which makes the depreciation. Simi- 
lar effects are also produced, by the various schemes 
for forcing into circulation an unsound paper currency. 
The ultimate effects are acknowledged by all men of 
sense to be injurious to the public. These expedients, 
nevertheless, serve to produce a nominal increase of 
prices, both of labour and of commodities, and the no- 
minal value of all property ; but such an increase of 



the nominal price of labour, cannot be considered an 
increased reward of industry. 

If the quantity of money in the country is p;reatly 
increased, by the prohibition to import foreign goods, in 
exchange for domestic produce which is exported, or by 
heavy duties on imports, the effect on prices, both of 
labour and of commodities at home, is somewhat ana- 
logous to what would be produced by the debasement 
of the coin, or an excessive issue of a paper currency. 
The real wealth of the country is not increased in pro- 
portion to the nominal value of its property. A given 
sum of money is rendered less valuable by this policy, 
because it cannot be exchanged for commodities, ac- 
cording to its value in other countries, or according to 
what would be its value at home but for this system of 
policy. When therefore we talk of protecting domes- 
tic industry, by laying burdens on the importation of 
foreign goods, it should be considered that the higher 
price thus secured to the domestic labourer or artisan, 
is not absolutely higher in proportion to the nominal in- 
crease of price, because in the hands of this labourer, a 
given sum of money is less valuable than it would be, 
if this system of protection did not exist. 

When a country, like ours, has great natural re- 
sources, and is capable from the vast extent of its pro- 
ductive soil, of affording with a moderate degree of 
labour, a large amount of valuable produce for expor- 
tation, to countries which do not possess similar re- 
sources, such a country presents, of all others, the 
greatest advantages for carrying on a profitable trade ; 
because the bounty of nature co-operating with the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, furnishes with a much more 
plentiful hand the products which may be exchanged, 
for the fruits of bare labour and ingenuity, than the in- 
dustry and skill of man alone could afford them, if un- 
aided by these natural advantagt^s. This reason alone 
would make the price of labour higher in such a coun- 
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try, than in a part of the world where it cotild not be 
exerted with the same success. But if the proceeds 
of the produce so exported, could be freely returned, 
in the manufactures of a country where labour pro- 
duces a less amount of useful commodities, and conse-* 
quently is cheaper, the money paid for labour here, 
would have a value equal to what it would possess in 
foreign countries, and the reason which we have men- 
tioned above, for a still further nominal increase of the 
prices of labour, would not exist. But so long as 
money is robbed of a portion of its value by the prohi- 
bition to import foreign commodities, unless with the 
payment of burdensome duties— -so long as the purchaser 
m this country is not permitted to go with his money 
into the great market of the whole world, but is con- 
fined to the comparatively small market of this coun- 
try, where for the reason specified a great portion of 
the industry of the country is employed in producing 
those articles for which the natural advantages of the 
country afford peculiar facilities, and where in conse- 
quence labour will command a higher price — it is appa- 
rent that all articles, which are the fruit of labour, must 
be higher — not only articles which but for the duties 
would be imported, but all others. In other words, 
money, for all purposes, is of less value in the country, 
in consequence of the restrictions on importation. 

If there be any doubt of this position, we will en- 
deavour to prove it by a familiar illustration. We 
will suppose an individual to enjoy an annual income 
of jjf600, which he wishes to expend in the best man- 
ner for the subsistence and comfort of his family, by 
purchasing articles best suited to his purpose, either 
imported or of domestic origin. If we suppose in the 
first place that there is a free importation of foreign 
goods, he will purchase indifferently those of foreign, 
or of domestic origin, as either can be furnished of the 
best quality, or at the lowest price. It is obvious that 



in this case he has the full advantage of his money, by 
the liberty of exchanging it for whatever he may need, 
in the place where it can be produced in the greatest 
perfection, or at the lowest price, subject only to the 
charges of importation if the purchase be made abroad. 
It is immaterial for the present purpose what propor- 
tion of the goods purchased under these circumstances 
would be imported. We will therefore suppose that 
one half would be of this description, and that the other 
half would be of articles of domestic growth or manu- 
facture. 

But if we suppose a protecting duty averaging 33 1-3 
per cent to be imposed on all imports from foreign 
countries, the prices here of all imported goods will be 
increased in about the same rate. It is obvious that in 
this case the purchaser would not have the same ad- 
vantage of using his money as in that before supposed, 
because if he still purchases the imported goods, they 
will cost a third more, and if he purchases those 
manufactured in this country in consequence of the pro- 
tection, he must give the same, or nearly the same ad- 
Tanced price ; for the protecting duty is imposed only 
on the ground that the increased price is necessary to 
indemnify the manufacturer. The same articles there- 
fore, which in the other supposed case cost ;$f300, will 
now cost 400, and there will remain from the supposed 
income, only ^^200 to be expended, in other articles 
usually produced at home. Will these articles cost 
more or less than if the protecting duty had not been 
imposed ? Evidently more, because the cost of any 
merchandize depends on the relation between the ex- 
tent of the supply and of the demand ; and in the sup- 
posed case the demand remains the same, while the 
supply is diminished by drawing off a portion of the la- 
bour employed in the production, to the manufacture 
of the other articles, for which the encouragement is 
given by the protecting duties. These same labourers 
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also, who remain in their ancient employments, must 
receive an adequate reward for their industry, and if 
their expenses for clothing and other necessaries of life, 
are increased by the protecting duties, it is a necessary 
consequence that they must receive higher wages, es- 
pecially as their labours become more necessary, by the 
drawing off of a portion of those, who, but for the pro- 
tecting duties, would be engaged in the same pursuits 
as themselves. 

By following the subject out into further detail, it 
will be found that measures of this sort for encouraging 
industry, by ditetting labour from the pursuits which 
would be followed in the absence of protecting duties, 
to others which could not be profitably followed with- 
out such duties, has a necessary tendency to increase 
the price of labour generally, and consequently of 
every article of produce or manufacture, in proportion 
as it is the fruit of labour. Indeed it is very certain 
that this increase of prices does not end here. Other 
property of every description is affected indirectly by 
the same causes. The value of all saleable property 
depends on the degree of competition among purchas- 
ers. If the rewards of labour are high, the number of 
those who become purchasers is greater, property is 
more in demand, and consequently prices are generally 
higher. The effect of all this is, what we have before 
stated, a comparative increase of the quantity of money, 
and a corresponding diminution of its value. In con- 
sequence, a given sum of money will procure a less 
amount of the necessaries or comforts of life in the 
country, than in another country where the same 
causes do not operate, and less than it would procure 
in this country, but for the protecting system. 

It may then be argued, in reference to the case 
which we have supposed, of the individual whose ex- 
penditures would be increased by the operations of the 
protecting duty, that he would be indemnified by the 
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increase of his income, which instead of being 0600, 
would become 7 or 800. This might or might not be 
the case. His income might be derived from a source 
not affected by the change of prices, and if it was so 
affected, it might be in a greater or less degree, com- 
pared with the increased expenditure he would be 
obliged to incur. That the aggregate income of the 
whole people of the country is not increased by such a 
system, in a greater ratio than their expenditures, is 
most certain ; and if it were, this would hardly be a 
compensation for the injustice of such a change, in the 
value of the property of one set of men for the benefit 
of another. 

It follows from these principles, that the effect of this 
system, as a means of increasing the national wealth, 
is entirely nugatory ; that the increase of wealth in the 
country at large produced by it is only nominal, and 
that its temporary effect on individuals is partial-im- 
posing a burden on certain classes more than equal to 
the benefit granted to others. It is evident that the 
prices of all articles cannot advance with an equal pace. 
Of course all are not equally affected by the change. 
Those who have money in possession, or a fixed in- 
come, are losers, in the same sense, as if the prices 
w^ere iidvanced by a depreciation in the standard of 
money. The country at large is a loser, because the 
industrious population are withdrawn by it from the 
pursuits which, in the natural and unrestricted course 
of trade would afford the best reward, and are induced 
by a tax on other classes, to engage in occupations, the 
profits of which, independently of this tax, confessed- 
ly hold out an insufiicient inducement. 

It is doing enough for the reward of industry, to se- 
cure to every one the fruits of his labour, in the em- 
ployment which promises the highest remuneration, 
either from the skill which the individual possesses for 
prosecuting it, or from the collateral advantages of 
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which he can avail himself. An intelligent popula- 
tion will discover, without the aid of government, the 
employments which afford them the best return for 
their labour. It is sufficient that they have the unre- 
stricted market of their own country, and so much of 
those of foreign countries as may happen to be open to 
them, for the fruits of their industry. If the foreign 
market is closed against them, the same effect only is 
produced, in a different way, which would be produced 
by restrictions on imports. For if they cannot sell 
their produce abroad, the production of it will very 
soon cease, at the limit of the demand for it at home, 
and the labour thus unprofitably employed in the pro- 
duction will be gradually directed, at the discretion of 
each individual, to some other employment more invit- 
ing. If this cannot be found in the raising or manu- 
facture of articles usually produced in this country, he 
will resort to the manufacture of those which are usu- 
ally imported. In this course of things, he may not 
obtain a compensation for his Ikbour nominally so high 
as if he had been invited to the same manufacture by a 
prohibitory duty on imported articles ; but if he re- 
ceives that price for his labour, which, in a fair compe- 
tition, is the highest it will command, he receives all 
which, on the universal principles of trade, he is enti- 
tled to, and a price perhaps which, in the different ope- 
ration of this system of policy, in consequence of the 
greater value which his money will possess, from the 
entire freedom of trade, may be as useful to him, as 
the greater nominal price which he would have obtain- 
ed under the other system. 

In this view of the subject, we have endeavoured to 
present the natural and necessary effect of the protect- 
ing system, on the trade and industry of the country at 
large. In this view, all duties judiciously laid for pur- 
poses of revenue are not regarded, because the increas- 
ed price of goods, occasioned by such duties, goes into 
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the national treasury : and although it is a burden on 
industry, it is one which must be borne in some shape 
or other, and can in no other way be so equitably im- 
posed, to a certain extent at least, as in the form of a 
duty on imports. The principles which we have en- 
deavoured to establish, apply to every increase of duty, 
for the purpose of diminkhing the amount, or raising 
the price, of imported articles, that those of domestic 
fabric may supply their place. If these principles are 
fully established, it will follow, that the system of en- 
couraging industry by protecting duties, instead of in- 
creasing the fruits of labour and the profits of capital, in 
the country at large, in fact renders that labour and 
capital less productive, in a twofold manner. 

1st, The increased stimulus, given to the production 
of articles coming within the scope of the protection, 
is produced at the cost of all those who do not partake 
of the direct benefits of it ; and the increase of proper- 
ty, from the increased rate of wages, and of prices ge- 
nerally, is but nominal, because the value of money is 
depreciated, in full proportion to the advance of prices. 
Thereforeas the prices of all articles which are export- 
ed, are regulated by the foreign demand, and not by the 
eost of production, there will uniformly be less encou- 
ragement for the production of articles for export, in 
proportion to the depreciation in the value of money, 
and the advance of prices in the country. 

2d, The immediate operation of the system, before 
its effects are equalized by its action on the currency, 
and on prices generally, is unjust, because it gives a 
forced value to property of certain kinds, and in cer- 
tain situations, by imposing a corresponding tax on all 
other property. In this way, insfead of giving an in- 
creased encouragement to industry, it shakes the foun- 
dations of property, on which rest all the inducements 
to the acquisition of it, and the only sufficient and ade- 
quate rewards of industry* 
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The last of these objections to the protecting system 
is that which is most sensibly felt, and which consti- 
tutes the most substantial ground of opposition to it. 
This objection applies with equal force to all change of 
system, tending to produce a material variation in the' 
demand for any great branch of labour. Its effects 
would be felt in even a greater degree from a retro- 
gade, than from an advancing step, in the system of 
protection. To withdraw the protection once granted, 
would be not only to ruin the interests which have 
been fostered by it, but would introduce all the embar- 
rassments of a reduced, and a temporarily insufficient 
currency. It would be injurious, not only in changing 
the relative value of the property of individuals, but in 
giving rise to serious evils of an incidental nature, more 
destructive than could probably be repaid, by any ad- 
vantages to be expected, from a return to what would 
have been originally a much more judicious system. 

The true system therefore, to gain the greatest 
amount of practical advantages, is to avoid change. 
The change may be beneficial to a few, but must be 
injurious to the many. The same principle, which 
makes the right of acquiring and holding property, the 
moving spring of all industry, requires also that thsit 
property should be stable, and free from fluctuations 
and depreciation, by changes in the value of the cuf- 
rency in which it is estimated, and in the comparative 
value of other property. 

It is not the less an invasion of the rights of proper- 
ty in a portion of the community, to have that property 
depreciated in value by an arbitrary act of the govern- 
ment, designed to benefit another portion, than it would 
be, by a similar act of the government to take away a 
part of that property without giving any indemnity for 
it. That the present rate of high duties on a large 
portion of the imported manufactures consumed in the 
country, intended to invite our own industrious popula- 
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tion to manufacture the same kind of articles, serves to 
raise the prices of labour and property generally, there 
can be no question. This general advance of prices is 
exactly equivalent to a depreciation of money ; or more 
properly speaking, it is an actual depreciation of 
money, extending to the whole country. A further 
increase in the rate of duty on articles now imported, 
tending to promote the manufacture of those articles in 
this country, would produce a further advance in the 
prices of labour and of property, or more properly 
speaking a further depreciation in the value of money. 
So also a reduction in the rate of duties on articles 
of a kind now manufactured here, which should occa- 
sion a greater consumption of foreign articles, and a 
less consumption of those of our own manufacture, 
would as certainly tend to lower the rate of wages, 
and the prices of property throughout the country, so 
soon as there should be time for all the effects of the 
measure to be felt. The enhanced value of money 
would be soon felt, from there being less of it in circu- 
lation. The first effect of an increased consumption 
of foreign goods would be, such a state of the ex- 
changes, as to lead to an [exportation of specie. This 
would of course be soon felt in the consequent reduc- 
tion of the paper circulation, scarcity of money, and a 
decline of prices. These effects would be apparent in 
operations the most remote from foreign trade, as well 
as in those connected with it. The immediate conse- 
quences would be embarrassment in all branches of 
trade, a temporary stagnation of business, frequent 
bankruptcies, the ruin of many individuals, and serious 
losses to many more, as well as permanent injustice to 
a portion of the community by a change in the relative 
value of their property compared with that of the rest. 
The ultimate effect would be the settling down of all 
property, and the prices of labour, at a lower valuation, 
in every part of the country. The ultimate effects of 
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the change would be more equal in their operation upon 
all parts of the country, and upon persons of all occu- 
pations who should be so fortunate as to survive the 
first shock, than at first thought would be imagined ; 
because capital and industry, by pressing into those 
occupations which should offer the best rewards, would 
soon bring all nearly to an equilibrium. The most 
sensible effects, and the chief mischief, as we have be- 
fore remarked, would be felt in the change itself, with- 
out regard to the question whether the system adopted 
was better or worse, than that which was abandoned. 

In whichever way therefore, a sensible change of 
system is made, by increasing or withdrawing protec- 
tion, there is an abandonment of that sound policy, 
which should give stability and certainty to property ; 
and gross injustice is done to a portion of the commu- 
nity, which is by no means indemnified to the nation 
at large, by any equivalent advantages to the other 
portion. The mischiefs of withdrawing protection, we 
have already remarked, are more serious than those 
produced by increasing it, from the more ruinous ope- 
ration of some of its incidental effects. The injustice 
done to certain classes of the community, by the 
change in the relative value of property in one case, is 
however the same as in the other. 

The temporary effects of an increase of the protect- 
ing duties, the advance of prices, the increased activity 
of business, the deniand for services in more lucrative 
situations, are exhilirating, and an apparent prosperity 
shows itself everywhere. This apparent prosperity 
to a certain limited extent is real, and the source of 
permanent competency and wealth. But to the mass 
of the people, to the country at large, it is most unques- 
tionably a merely apparent prosperity, an artificial 
forcing of capital into income, or a nominal increase of 
income and of wages, without any increase in the 
real value of that income or wages ; an increase, in 
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fact, in the amount of money, without any increase 
in the actual wealth which that money represents, 
or which it will procure. 

But even these exhilirating effects, accompanied 
as they are with incidental advantages, are not 
without serious injurious consequences. Their 
tendency is to promote extravagance in living, and 
improvident expenditures of money. The excite- 
ment produced is from its very nature temporary. 
It is even in many cases followed, from a natural 
reaction when the excitement is excessive, by a 
corresponding depression and stagnation. This of 
course is attended with all the ill effects of a de- 
pression from the cause before described. But if 
there is no reaction, and if there is no excessive 
competition, from the eagerness of the whole com- 
munity to share in the expected profits of the new 
sources of gain, it is very certain that in a short 
time, the new branches of business created, must 
be reduced to a level of profit, according to the 
degree of skill, judgment, and industry exerted by 
each respectively, with the other occupations. The 
expectations of great profits must be generally dis- 
appointed,' and the high wages and large in- 
comes temporary, while the habits of extravagance 
and love of costly living will be permanent. 

The tendency also of this excitement is to pro- 
duce speculation and adventure, to encourage 
hazardous enterprises, which often terminate in 
bankruptcy, and injure many more by their failure, 
than they would have benefited had they been suc- 
cessful. Those enterprises which are stimulated 
by the hope of high profits, far beyond the ordina- 
ry rewards of steady industry, are for the most 
part less advantageous to the country, because they 
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are often more uncertain of succossful re8ult8» and 
are generally prosecuted with a less prudent econ- 
omy of time and money. They often lead their 
authors beyond the path which experience has 
marked out, and therefore expose them to errors 
and disappointments. 

Notwithstanding the force of these reasons 
against such an interference with the direction of 
the national industry, as will change the relations 
of property, and force industry and capital into 
fields which are unproductive, without the aid of a 
tax on other branches of industry, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are two supposable cases, in 
which it would be good policy to submit to such a 
tax, for the promotion of manufacturing industry of 
certain descriptions. The first of these cases is 
one in which it may be supposed that a certain 
manufacture, which promises to be ultimately pror 
fitable, can be introduced only with difiiculty, and 
with the prospect of but an adequate remuneration 
to the first adventurers. Of such cases there may 
be many, and they present a very proper occasion 
for the ofier of an appropriate bounty, sufiicient to 
invite the introduction of the art or manufacture, 
whenever the country is in a situation to admit of 
the successful cultivation of it, after the difficulties 
and hazards of its first introduction are overcome. 
But this bounty should be limited to this precise 
- object, and should not remain as a permanent tax 
on the community, which cannot be removed with- 
out ruin to the first adventurers and all their com- 
petitors, nor as a bounty for the continued prose- 
cution of this manufacture, provided it cannot be 
pursued with profit, after the first and temporary 
obstacles are overcome. 
The other supposablp case, is that of manufac- 
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tures which are ri^cessrify fot the defence of thd 
country, or for the subsistence and comfort of the 
population ; and of which the supply from abroad 
would be liable to be cut off by a state of war, Ati 
adequate supply of such articles should be provided 
for, against all hazards, and at almost aiiy cost. 
In the present state of our country, however, this 

Erinciple cannot have a very extensive, if indeed it 
as any, application. Previously to the late war, 
when the resources of the country were much more 
limited than at present, it might have been a pru-^ 
dent policy .to provide for a more ample supply of 
Woollen and some other kinds of goods, to guard 
against the embarrassments occasioned by the in- 
terruption of foreign trade, and the failure of the 
usual mode of supply* But the condition of the 
country is now so changed, both in the means of 
internal supply, and the ability to protect oui* for^ 
eign trade, that a measure of this sort in referenci^ 
to any considerable class of articles at least adopts 
ed from this motive, would be justly regarded as 
the most timid, and pusilanimous policy. .We know 
not what article could claim protection, at the pre- 
sent day, on this groutid. 

Having thus presented a connected view of the 
effects of the protecting system, and of any mate- 
rial increase or diminution of the amount of protec- 
tion, we proceed to consider some of the argumetttid 
of those who rely upon this system as one of the 
means of national wealth. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his late annual Report, presents art 
elaborate argument in defence of the system in 
general, and in favour of a further extenision of it 
by an increase of duties on several important arti- 
cles of consumption. He maintains that the pre- 
sent high tariff of duties has not tended to diminish 
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the foreign trade, and that it may be augmented in 
important particulars, without the hazard of any 
such diminution. He argues that the profitable 
turn given to a portion of the industry of the coun- 
try, by the provisions of the tariflf, has produced 
such a demand for some of the agricultural staples, 
as materially to protect the agriculturists against 
the fatal consequences of the fall of prices in Eur 
rope — ^that the increased number of artizans within 
our own borders, and greater scope of their opera- 
tions, has evidently tended to leave the agriculturist 
less dependent upon foreign markets — that many 
articles have become cheaper, more abundant, and 
of superior quality by the effect of competition 
among the home artizans — that the opening of new 
objects of labour, by multiplying the occupations of 
men has increased the public prosperity — that this 
has produced an increased ability to buy all articles 
of [consumption, whencesoever obtained, in conse- 
quence of which foreign trade has not declined — 
and that as new domestic resources in manufactur- 
ing labour are brought out, the foreign trade will 
become wider and more enriching in its range. 

Passing by, for the present, one or two questions 
of fact involved in these positions, and some slight 
inconsistencies in the train of argument, we pro- 
ceed to inquire whether the conclusion can be 
correct, that the foreign trade can in any contingen- 
cy be benefited, by an increase of duty on imports, 
and whether any of the benefits here ascribed to 
the system of high duties have in fact resulted to 
the country at large from that system. The 
moving cause of all this supposed prosperity, is the 
higher price secured to the home manufacturer, 
by the high duty on imported articles. The pro- 
cess by which the profit thus secured to the manu- 
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facturer, operates to enrich the agriculturist, is 
aptly illustrated by the Secretary in his report, by 
comparing the eflfects of the presence of the manu- 
facturing class, among farmers, with those produc- 
ed by the perpetual presence of armies in a coun- 
try. The argument applies, of course, only to that 
class of manufacturers which would not have ex- 
isted without the protecting duties, and whose la- 
bours, independently of the increased prices secured 
bv these duties, would not have met with an ade- 
quate reward. The higher prices thus created, 
draw o£f to manufacturing employments, a part of 
the hands which otherwise would have been en- 
gaged in agriculture ; and in consequence, those 
who remain in the business of agriculture also get 
a higher reward for their labour, from the dimin- 
ished competition among them, by the reduced 
number of labourers. But who pays the increased 
reward, that induces the manufacturer to Resort to 
that employment? It is precisely the persons, 
whom the system professes to benefit. The far- 
mer, and every person consuming the manufactur- 
ed articles, must pay nu)re for it, exactly in propor- 
tion as any protection ^is afforded by the increased 
prices, and the manufacturer, in his turn, must pay 
a higher price for the produce of agriculture, in 
nearly, if not quite the same ratio, except only for 
articles the price of which is regulated by the 
export demand. The true question is, does any 
person abroad — or any person whom the govern- 
ment is not bound equally to encourage and pro- 
tect, buy any of these manufactures, or this agri- 
cultural produce, at an enhanced price ? certainly 
not. Where then is the gain to the country ? As 
to the agriculturist^the prices of almost every thing 
about him being raised, the wages of his labourers 



increased^ the cost of his own clothing and ^Veti 
necessary tools, enhfthced, if he carries his produce 
to a foreign market he^ may suffer a loss^ when 
otherwise he might have made a profit* But it is 
by selling to the manufacturers about him, who 
like the presence of an army, produce a demand for 
his produce, that he gets a high price, and makes 
a profit, and renders every thing about him prospe- 
rous. But who pays this army ? It is the people 
themselves, and if this pay is not all of it levied on 
that portion of the people who are supposed to be 
benefited by the increased prices, it is only because 
the weight of the burden of paying is more widely 
extended, than the benefit of increased prices. 
Those who have the good fortune to be seated bo 
near a manufacturing establishment, as to have 
their property increased in value by the increased 
population of the neighbourhood, are of course 
benefited, whatever may be the cause of this accu- 
mulation. If the population so accumulated can 
add more to their substantial weath, (throwing out 
of view here all but pecuniary considerations) for 
themselves, or their employers, than if they had 
continued in their previous pursuits, they are bene- 
fited ; and if these benefits are attained, without a 
tax on the country equb.1 to the advantages here 
enumerated, the national wealth is increased. If 
these effects can be produced without such a tax, 
the protecting system is unnecessary, and an un- 
reasonable burden. If these benefits are purchased 
to these parties, by a tax extending to the enhanc- 
ing of the price of all the necessaries of life, to the 
whole population of thie country, and an enhance- 
ment of the actual cost of all the produce of the 
country, which renders it less able to enter into 
competition in foreign markets with the produce of 
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other oountrieS) there is little reason to boast of 
the effects of the system^ in increasing the riches of 
the state. It increases those riches only nominally — 
it advances the cost and the price of every thing, 
in a rs^tio more or less equal, but always unjust in 
proportion as it i« unequal, and nugatory in it£i 
enriching effect, in proportion as it is equal ; but 
with always the same disadvantage, of a diminish- 
ed chance of profit, whenever the produce of the 
country is carried to a foreign market. 

So far as it is maintained that industry, success- 
fully directed to any manufacturing or other occii- 
pation, is beneficial to the state, no one will deny 
it. The only question at issue is, whether industry 
is successfully directed, when it is employed upon 
objects which will not compensate those engaged 
in them, without that species of aid from the go^ 
vernment which imposes a heavy burden on the 
public. It is maintained in the report, that ^^ the 
time has passed when objections might be m^de to 
manufactures from the limited amount of our popu- 
lation, and the dearness of labour." If this be 
true, as to a certain extent it undoubtedly is, noth- 
ing could prevent the gradual establishment of 
manufactures in this country. There is no part of 
our population unemployed for want of a field for 
profitable occupation. There is no want of enter- 
prise to make them seek the most profitable em- 
ployments, or of judgment to enable them to deter- 
mine, each for hinikself, what pursuits hold out the 
strongest inducements, better than the government 
can determine for them. They have always before 
them the infallible tests of profitable labour and 
production, the nature and extent of the demand 
and ability to produce. It is not every one, it is 
true, who will be successfully employed, but the 
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great mass of the industrious population, will be able 
to discern in what pursuit they can most profitably 
engage. It is not every one that can change the 
nature of his pursuits, or the objects of his indus- j 

try ; but in general, so soon as it is discovered that J 

one occupation is overstocked- with labourers, it I 

will be found that a sufficient number are ready to 
leave it, to keep up nearly an equilibrium, between 
the supply of every product of industry, and the 
demand for it. 

If therefore, it is true, that the population is not 
too limited, nor labour too dear, to admit of the 
successful prosecution of manufactures in this 
country, it is entirely a matter of course, that they 
should be prosecuted^ without the least aid or en- 
couragement by protecting duties. It is perfectly 
obvious, that as the country becomes more popu- 
lous, the people more rich, and their wants more 
varied, and above all as the market for agricultu- 
ral produce abroad bepomes more limited, a portion 
of the population must turn their attention to 
manufactures, as a more profitable employment 
than agriculture. If in fact we look to the actual 
condition of the country, it will be found that manu* 
factures of certain kinds have been always advan^ 
tageously and extensively carried on here, and that 
the number and variety of these has been steadily 
increasing in proportion to our increasing popula- 
tion and wealth, and the consequent failure of ade- 
quate employment for industry, and capital in other 
pursuits. It is only quite lately that this diversion 
of the industry of the country, to manufacturing 
employments, has been accelerated by high duties ' * ; 
on imports, yet for very many years past, a large* 
proportion of the cloths for the consumption of' 
the country have been manufactured at home. The 
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quantity of these manufactures would have rapidly 
increased, and the kind improved, without any such 
encouragement, and the rapidity of this increase 
would have depended upon the degree of decline 
in the profits of foreign trade, and of those agri- 
cultural labours which depended on foreign mar- 
kets ; and every restriction imposed by foreign 
nations on the export of our agricultural produce 
would have operated as an encouragement to 
manufactures in preference to agriculture, with the 
same certainty as duties on imported goods. 

So far, therefore, as manufactures would have 
sprung up in the country without the aid of a bur- 
densome tax on the consumer, by the spontaneous 
direction of labour to the most productive channels 
of employment, they would have tended to enrich 
the country in a greater degree, than it could have 
been enriched by the same labour, employed in any 
other wav ; and all the benefits which such an in- 
crease of wealth could confer would have followed, 
without the corresponding disadvantages which we 
have described. But so far as the success of these 
manufactures has depended on the tax levied for 
their support on the consumer, or in other words on 
the protecting duties, it has been, as regards the 
nation at large, an apparent, but not a real suc- 
cess. 

For these reasons we cannot accede to the po- 
sitions of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
increase of duties has had any tendency to increase 
the general prosperity, or that by any possibility it 
can increase the amount of foreign trade. On the 
contrary it appears to us, he has mistaken the tem- 
porary excitement which we have described ; — the 
nominal increase of capital arising from a depre- 
ciation of the currency, for the evidence of a higher 
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degree of prosperity than actually exists ; and fur- 
ther that he arrogates as the fruits of a favourite 
system, the prosperity which should be attributed 
rather to the vast resources of the country, and the 
untiring industry, the enterprise, and intelligence 
of its inhabitants, which under any system of 
policy, however false, could hardly fail of advanc- 
ing the nation in wealth, in proportion as it ad- 
vances in population, and in experience. 

The fact alluded to by the Secretary, of the in- 
creased amount of exports and imports of the coun- 
try in the three years succeeding the date of the 
increased tariff, compared with those of three years 
preceding that date, is very little to be relied upon, 
as proving the policy or the impolicy of that mea- 
sure. The increased duties in the tariff of 1824, 
extended to but an inconsiderable proportion of the 
goods imported, and it was not to be expected, that 
this increased duty, though sensibly felt as a tax on 
the consumer, would materially check the con- 
sumption, or that it would compel an immediate 
supply of the domestic article to take the place of 
the imported. No man goes without a coat, or a 
hat, because it costs a little more in consequence 
of this tax. The amount of imports of other arti- 
cles, and of the general exports of the country de- 
pends upon a variety of causes, in the state of the 
country and of foreign countries, the productiveness 
of the seasons, the accidental fluctuations of trade, 
in addition to the regular increase in the population 
and wealth of the country. Compared with the 
joint operation of these causes, the effect of such a 
burden as the increased duty on a portion of the 
imported goods consumed in the country, must 
necessarily be very inconsiderable, and in the loose 
manner in which the returns of the commerce of the 
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country ate made, hardly per<^eptible. The a<^tuai 
increase in the imports of the years 18259 1^26 and 
1827, compared with those of the three preceding 
years, was about 9 per cent; the increase of ex- 
ports, after deducting the increased export of raw 
cotton, which is manifestly not produced by this 
cause, about 7 per cent, and of consumption of 
foreign goods, as shown by deducting the exports 
of foreign articles each year from the imports, 9 per 
cent. This is not a greater ratio of increase, than 
that of the population, of the country, in the same 
period, and it is probably much less than that of its 
wealth, the three last years having been seasons of 
uncommon productiveness. But if the Secretary of 
the Treasury is correct in supposing that a sys- 
tem of high duties does not diminish, but rather in- 
creases the consumption of foreign goods, it is 
difficult to imagine how that system tends to enrich 
the country. If such a fact proves any thing, it 
proves that while the protecting system compels us 
to pay more for our goods, it encourages such a 
disposition for increased expense in living, that in 
addition to the increased manufactures at home, we 
are still dependant, for an equal amount of sup- 
plies, on foreign countries. That a greater dispo- 
sition to extravagance in living has been introduced, 
in some parts of the country, by the nominal ad- 
vance of property, and the apparent increase of 
wealth, can hardly be doubted. Whether in a de- 
gree sufficient to counterbalance all the efforts of 
the friends of the protecting system, to bring do- 
mestic manufactured goods into use as a substitute 
for the foreign, is more than we should be willing 
to admit. 

In reference, to the idea suggested by the secre- 
tary, and which in some discussions has been 
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much relied on, that the system of protecting duties 
has tended to make goods '^ cheaper, more abun* 
dant and of superior quality, by the effect of com- 
petition among home artizans," it may be sufficient 
to remark that if either capitalists or artizans be- 
lieved that such would be the effect of any further 
increase of duties, they would not be so inconsid- 
erate as to ask for any such increase. It certainly 
cannot be the policy of a wise government, to offer 
so high encouragements to the prosecution of any 
branch of industry, that those who are allured into 
it by the high bounty, will be likely to suffer more 
from the excessive competition, and the overstock- 
ing of the employment, than they would gain by 
the bounty offered. The only article which it is 
pretended can be purchased cheaper than it could 
have been without the increased duties is cotton 
goods. That the price of certain descriptions of 
these goods was at one period brought so low, by 
the excessive competition created by the very high 
encouragement held out by the tariff of 1824, as to 
excite extreme apprehension and embarrassment 
among many of the cotton manufacturers, and to 
cause a serious depreciation of the property of all 
of them, is very true, but even at that period, no 
kinds of cotton goods were sold so low here, as 
similar imported goods could have been, had they 
been subject only to the old rate of duty.* Small 
quantities of manufactured cottons are exported, 
but so extremely small, compared with those which 
are carried to the same countries from Great 
Britain, that they can hardly be said to come into 
competition with them. Had the manufacture 

* For a full and very satisfactory disaission of this qaestion, see the Report 
of the Boston Committee against a further increase of Dutiesi pp. 22—90. 
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grown up more gradually, under a system of lower 
duties on imports generally, so that money might 
have retained a value nearer to that which it posses- 
ses in other countries, and so that the cost of liv- 
ing, and consequently wages, would have been low- 
er, there might then have been a prospect that we 
might come into some degree of competition in 
foreign markets, with the English manufacturers. 

So satisfied is the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the proofs of success from the e:sisting system of 
high duties, that he recommends a further increase 
of the duties on woollen goods and wool ; on fine 
cotton goods ; on bar-iron ; and on hemp. If there 
is any force whatever in the course of reasoning by 
which we have attempted to show the fallacy of the 
whole doctrine of protecting duties — if it is true, as 
we have attempted to show, that protection of this 
sort, granted to one branch of industry, is a burden 
upon other branches, and that the benefits resulting 
from it are either partial in their application, or 
merely nominal in their effect — and if a change of 
the policy on which the rewards of industry and 
the stability of property rest, is attended with the 
mischiefs which we have described, there is abun- 
dant reason to apprehend the most disastrous con- 
sequences, from any further straining of the pre- 
sent system. 

Against the whole proposition for a further in- 
crease of duties there are the strongest reasons. 
It is not the only objection, that the measure itself 
is an unwise one, opposed to sound principles, and 
tending to make a vicious system still worse, but 
it is a strong measure on the part of the government, 
of very doubtful right, to say the least, in regard to 
their constitutional power to adopt it. It is strong- 
ly and most violently opposed by nearly half the 
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people of the union^ including the whole population 
of several large states, who regard it as a gross 
violation of the constitution, and of their rights. It 
is therefore likely to excite a degree of animosity 
and ill will, in the minds of those who will feel ag- 
grieved by it, the injurious consequences of which 
will far more than counterbalance all the benefits 
expected from it by its most sanguine friends. The 
discussion of the question in Congress, whatever 
be the present result, will serve to fix the opinions 
of a portion of the public more decidedly against the 
whole system of protecting duties, and consequently 
to hazard the maintenance of that degree of protec- 
tion, which by being once adopted has become 
essential to the preservation of that vast amount of 
property which now rests upon it. If by pushing 
an unsound doctrine to an odious extreme, a slight 
temporary advantage can be gained by a compara- 
tively small class of persons, that advantage must 
be of exceedingly small moment, compared with 
the hazard incurred, of such a degree of reaction of 
the public opinion on this subject^ as will lead to 
the entire destruction of those interests which de- 
pend on the maintenance of the present system. 
Congress was almost equally divided on the ques- 
tion of the woollens bill last winter, and in the 
present Congress there is probably but a small 
majority on either side. 

Had the question not been agitated by the manu- 
facturers, the present system would probably not 
have been disturbed for many years. The evils 
resulting from a change of any sort, in the revenue 
laws, would have served to guard the system 
against attacks for slight inconveniences. But 
when it is seen that the protected party is disposed 
to use the advantages already gained, as a plea for 
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obtaining more, and that the syatem is likely to be 
pushed to an extreme, it is natural that such a 
course should excite actual alarm, and that this 
alarm should be seized upon aa one of the most 
efficient engines of party influence. The misfor- 
tune is, that when a question of this sort becomes 
one of the tests of adherence to one side or the 
other of a political party, the question is not only 
liable to be decided without much regard to its 
merits, but the decision is likely to be carried to 
an extreme, in whichever way the balance of party 
may turn. Had not the proposition for au increase 
of duties been started, this subject could not well 
have been connected with that of the presidency. 
At present it is in extreme danger of being identi- 
fied with that question, in which case it must be 
sufficiently apptu'ent, that the manufacturers have 
staked interests of an immense amount, on the is- 
sue of a question which they cannot control, so very 
improvidently, that while they have little to gain, 
they have every thing to lose. 

But this is not all. The repose of the country is 
disturbed, and the very existence of the govern- 
ment hazarded, by the furthei of this 
question. It has been twice ■ lot by 
Congress merely, but by the n y, and 
settled, it was supposed on a per s. The 
friende of an unrestricted systt >wn no 
disposition to disturb this settlement. But the at- 
tempt is made by the other party, and the alleged 
success of the restrictions thus far, is relied upon 
as the chief argument for further restrictions. No 
one can be blind to the extreme intensity of in- 
terest, which the people of all the southern states 
feel, in this invasion, as it is esteemed, of their 
rights, nor to the force of the argument by which 
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they deny to Congress all power under the consti- 
tution to pass laws of this nature, the professed 
object of which is to increase the rate of duty to 
such a height, that its excess may diminish the 
amount of revenue to be derived from it. 

Such are the circumstances under which thisi 
proposal is made to increase the rate of duty on 
five classes of imports. The effect to be produ- 
ced, must depend upon the rate of increase, or if 
that rate is high, upon the ability of manufacturers 
to supply the prohibited article, without taking ad- 
vantage of the prohibition, to demand a greatly in- 
creased price. Different persons will estimate the 
increased burden on the public, and consequently 
the nominal addition to the productive industry of 
the country, at very different amounts. If we sup- 
pose the duty on bar iron to be raised to a cent a 
pound, and the increase, amounting to ;^4,40 a ton, 
to be all profit to the manufacturer, on an amount 
of 50,000 tons, the estimated quantity now manu- 
factured in the country, it would make ;^220,000. 
If we suppose the duty on wool to be prohibitory, 
and a clear gain to result therefrom to the wool- 
grower, amounting to the whole cost of the wool 
now imported, this gain would be about ;^450,000. 
If we suppose further, an addition of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, to be made to the present duty on 
woollen and cotton goods, and ten dollars a ton on 
hemp, and a clear gain to that extent to result to 
the manufacturer on an amount equal to that now 
imported, it would make about ^750,000 for addi- 
tional profits on woollens, ;^600,000 on cottons, and 
;^50,000 on hemp. Such an estimate would give a 
profit to the manufacturer as the result of the in- 
creased duties, of two millions of dollars, which is 
less than a third part of one per cent on the annual 
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produce of the industry of the country ; or if we 
take the Harrisburg Committee's estimate of the 
income of the country, less than one dollar increase, 
to every ;^500 of present income. This is on the 
supposition that the increased duty would be all 
gain, and that the increased prices would impose 
no additional burden on the consumer. For such 
an object, so comparatively insignificant, if attain- 
able, is it worth while to hazard the repose of the 
country, to forfeit the good will and harmony which 
should always prevail between the inhabitants of 
different sections, or even to put at risk that degree 
of protection, which is afforded by the duties now 
existing, and which is as essential for the preserva- 
tion of property already acquired, as the proposed 
duty is imagined to be for securing the anticipated 
profits ? 

But if it is computed that the increased duties 
are to secure to the domestic manufacturer, not 
only the supply of the articles now imported, but an 
increased price, equal or nearly equal to the en- 
hanced duty on the amount now produced here, it 
is manifest that the effect must be much greater, and 
the burden to the consumer much heavier than it is 
here represented. It is pretty evident that the cost 
of the imported articles regulates, in a great measure, 
the price of the finer cotton goods made here, as 
well as of many of the woollen goods, some of the 
wool, and of all the hemp, and bar iron. If the cost 
of these when imported, should be increased by an 
addUioaal duty, or the importation prevented, it is 
evident that this limitation of the price, by the com- 
petition of the imported articles, would be removed, 
and the price would remain to be regulated by the 
extent of the supply, and of the competition from 
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the domestic manufacturers. If we may judge of 
th^ prices which are anticipated by them, from the 
rates of duty proposed by the Harrisburg Con- 
vention, we must conclude that they do not expect 
that degree of competition, which will keep their 
prices within very narrow bounds. Taking these 
rates of the increased duty, as an index of the ex- 
pected increase in the price of woollen goods, we 
must presume that it will impose a heavy burden 
on the public. From the proposal of a prospective 
increase from year to year, of the rate of duty on 
wool and woollens, it may be inferred that the 
manufacturers do not expect such a degree of 
cheapness in the domestic article, a^ would render 
these highest rates ineffective. 

We proceed to inquire what particular claims 
the proposed articles have to further protection. 
The first article is wool. It is a production derived 
more exclusively from the land, and less from man- 
ual labour, than nK)st agricultural products. There 
is no reason whatever, arising from the description 
of labour and capital devoted to the production of 
it, why it should be regarded with more favour 
than wheat, rye, beef, pork, or tobacco. The only 
difference is, that of these last named articles we 
produce more th^n is necessary for the consuipption 
of the country, and therefore their value cannot be 
increased, by an import duty on foreign profluce of 
the same kind. The same effect however might 
be produced by a bounty on exports, an expedient 
which no one has ever ventured to propose. There 
is indeed one reason, why the culture of wod less 
requires the aid of a bounty from the government, 
than that of the other articles which we have named. 
The greatly increased consumption of wool in the 
country, of itself serves to raise the price, even if 
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ther6 w6re no duty on foreign wool. The degree 
of home demand does not so materially affect the 
price of the other articles, because there is always 
a surplus for exportation, and the foreign demand 
regulates the price. Such has been the demand 
for wool for several years past, and such the prices, 
as to induce farmers in all the northern states, 
regularly to increase the number and quality of 
their flocks to a very great extent. It is impossi- 
ble to believe, under this state of facts, that the 
growing of wool is not as profitable a business, as 
any of the principal agricultural employments in 
the same states. What therefore is there in the 
nature of this employment, that entitles the owner 
of sheep to a bounty, which is denied to the owner 
of horned cattle, or swine ? If there were any thing 
in the nature of our soil or climate, which rendered 
the raising of sheep less profitable, than other agri- 
cultural occupations, or more difiicult than in othet 
countries, it would afford a reason, not for forcing 
the production of wool here, but for encouraging 
the importation of it. 

The Committee of the Harrisburg Convention 
estimated the consumption of wool in the country 
at 70,000,000 lbs. The cost of all the wool im- 

f)orted in 1826 was less than half a million of dol- 
ars. The quantity is hot shown by the custom- 
house returns, but it is estimated not to exceed 
three niillions, or about four per cent of the amount 
consumed, and of this more than half is of a coarse 
kind, which does not interfere with any that is 
grown in this country. Of the wool imported at 
Boston in 1827, a much larger proportion was of 
the coarse kind, averaging in cost nine cents a 
pound. It is proposed by the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion to increase the duty on wool, excepting such 
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as coats less than eight cents a pound, to a specific 
duty of twenty cents a pound, and this rate to be 
increased annually, until it reaches fifty cents. Of 
what possible moment can it be, when we already 
raise ninety-six per cent of all the wool that we 
consume, to exclude by so high a duty the small 
' residue which is now supplied from abroad ; espe- 
cially as more than half this is of a kind inferior to 
any produced for sale in this country, and a great 
portion of the remainder is of a finer quality than 
most which is now produced here ? 

It cannot be supposed that any duty can have a 
considerable permanent effect on the price of wool. 
Its immediate effect however, will be quite sensible ; 
it will excite the expectations of wool-growers, and 
from the impression that has been produced, that a 
large proportion of the present consumption is im- 
ported, it will accelerate the increase of sheep, 
until it shall be suddenly found that the supply 
of wool is greater than the consumption ; when 
there will undoubtedly be an immediate decline, not 
only in the price of wool, but in the value of sheep. 
The high duty will then be of no avail, there will 
be a surplus of wool, valuable only for exportation, 
and the grower, instead of having the price of his 
produce regulated as at present, in some measure 
by the import cost, will find it regulated by the ex- 
port demand, which must be at a much lower rate ; 
and this after having procured his sheep at the 
prices warranted by the cost of imported wool, 
under the influence of the high duties. Before the 
arrival of this crisis, it will be found that the more 
discerning or more cunning sheep owners have 
sold out their stocks, before any material decline of 
price is perceived, and the loss will fall, in a great 
measure on those least able to bear it. Former expe- 
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rience within a few years in this country is suffi- 
cient to show the extreme hazards of this business, 
and the ruinous losses accruing from a supply of 
wool exceeding the demand, at a time when high 
prices had been anticipated, and when sheep which 
had been procured ac an extravagant cost, were re- 
duced in saleable value, to the worth of their flesh in 
the market. Independently of this experiencQ, any 
one accustomed to observe the fluctuations of trade, 
the effect of excessive supply to produce stagnation, 
of stagnation, after a long period of disappointment 
and successive losses to produce scarcity, and of 
scarcity again to produce high prices and excessive 
production, in regular rotation, must be satisfied 
that the measure of excluding foreign wool, by 
prohibitory duties, will have a tendency to produce 
this ruinous fluctuation in the growth, and prices of 
wool. The liberty of importing at a moderate 
rate of duty would keep the market comparatively 
steady. It would remove the temptation to exces- 
sive production, by securing the consumer against 
extravagant prices, and if in the natural increase of 
this important article of agricultural produce, there 
should prove to be a surplus, beyond supplying the 
demands of the country, it could be exported with- 
out incurring those heavy losses, which would fol- 
low from being driven to this expedient, after the 
prevalence of very high prices, which must give a 
corresponding temporary value to the flocks of the 
country. 

It is a further proof that a protecting duty is un- 
necessary, that we have never imported any consid- 
erable proportion of the wool consumed, under any 
rate of duty, although a large part of the woollen 
cloths for the supply of the • country have always 
been of domestic manufacture. But admitting 
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that an advantage would be gained by the proposed 
duty, even to the fullest extent that can with any 
plausibility be pretended by the most sanguine, 
of what moment is it, as a national question, that 
it should be brought forward in the face of so much 
opposition, to agitate the whole community ? The 
whole cost of the foreign wool imported, if divided 
among the farmers of the United States, would be 
but the fraction of a dollar to each, and a pound or 
two of wool from each would supply the deficien- 
cy, if the whole importation were prohibited. The 
efiect on the country at large, whatever might be 
the increase in the price of wool, would be a tax to 
that amount on the public ; but admitting that it 
would be a clear gain to them, to the amount of 
the whole cost of the wool now imported, it would 
be no more than equal to a thirteenth part of one 
per cent, of the produce of the industry of the 
country, or three dollars to every four thousand 
dollars of income. 

The next article on which an additional duty is 
proposed is woollen manufactured goods. This 
indeed is the article for which the additional pro- 
tection is claimed with the greatest zeal and con- 
fidence, and for which principally the effort has 
been made for an alteration of the Tariff*. In 
entering upon the inquiry as to the expediency of 
this increase, it is proper to bear in mind two facts ; 
1st, that nine-tenths of the aggregate amount of 
woollen goods now consumed in the country, are of 
domestic manufacture ; and 2d, that this manufac- 
ture here is not of recent origin, but that so long ago 
as the year 1 790, three fourths of the woollen goods 
consumed in the county were made here, although 
the duty on importation was only five per cent ad 
valorem. It is computed, on various data which 
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seem entitled to e<Hifideiice, that the annual con* 
sumption of woollen goods in the country, is be- 
tween seventy and eighty millions of dollars in 
value. If we compare this estimate with the 
amount of consumption in Great Britain, we find rea- 
son for believing that it is not too high. The annu- 
al consumption in that country is said to amount 
to ;^1 20,000,000. Supposing the wants of the pop- 
ulation of the two countries, from the nature of the 
climate to be about equal, as well as their ability 
to obtain a supply, and taking the consumption of 
the United States to be in the ratio of its popula- 
tion, it will amount to about ;^80,000,000. The im- 
ported woollens of all kinds in 1826, amounted to 
something more than seven millions. But of this 
amount about half was of kinds which we do not 
at present manufacture. More than a million was 
of worsted and stuff goods, and considerable quan- 
tities were of other descriptions, not manufactured 
at all in this country ; and a portion of the remain- 
der was of kinds which cannot be made here but 
to great disadvantage, and consequently are made 
only to a very limited extent. Of the kinds there- 
fore which we possess the means of making, we 
abreadyj manufacture probably fourteen-fifteenth 
parts. How such a manufacture, which has risen 
to this state under the present rate of duties, can 
be said to want protection it is difiicult to imagine. 
It is moreover stated with confidence, by persons 
deserving of credit, conversant with the concerns of 
some of the well conducted manufactories, of a 
kind to come within the scope of the highest rate 
of additional protection proposed, that the profits 
are equal to those of almost any extensive branch 
of business now prosecuted. That there are otb- 
ora conducted with lejss skilly and witb less regard 
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to economy in expenditure, which have proved 
unprofitable, and have consequently suffered a seri- 
ous loss of property, is readily to be believed. 
What proportion are successful, it is impossible to 
say with confidence, without a further knowledge 
of their concerns, than it is practicable to obtain. 
It is even denied, by many of the advocates of fur- 
ther protection, that any are successful. We can- 
not settle this question by appealing to any acknow- 
ledged authority, but must leave it to those who 
have the opportunity to make the inquiry for them- 
selves. We do not rest the reasonableness of the 
proposed increase of duty on this question. Yet it 
is difficult to imagine that the manufacture should 
have grown to its present extent, and that after so 
much experience, and the acquisition of so much 
skill, with the advantage of so extensive a market, 
and the aid of so high a protecting duty as it now 
enjoys, it should not admit of being successfully 
prosecuted, provided it is conducted with prudent 
economy, and good judgment. This impression 
is confirmed by the fact, that some woollen manu- 
facturing establishments are now enlarging the 
scale of their operations. An application has just 
been made to the Massachusetts Legislature, for 
the incorporation of a company, for the manufac- 
ture of cotton and woollen goods, at Lowell, with 
a capital of ^300,000. It is understood that the 
principal object of the company is the manufacture 
of woollens. The capital is all taken up, and the 
enterprise is to be immediately prosecuted. To 
those establishments which from misfortune, im- 
providence, or want of skill have been unsuccess- 
ful, it would be in vain to attempt to extend that 
aid, which would put them on an equal footing with 
their more fortunate rivals. That protection which 
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should be intended to relieve the former class, 
would place the latter in a situation to carry on a 
more vigorous and successful competition. It 
would also be aside from the professed purpose of 
the protection, to attempt to repair past losses. 

That the expectations of profit during a great 
portion of the two last years have been severely 
disappointed, and even . considerable losses sus- 
tained, by many of those engaged in this branch 
of business, as well as in most others, cannot 
be doubted. Trade of every kind, from its very 
nature, must be subject to fluctuation. It is impos- 
sible to regulate the degree of profit that shall be 
gained, under all contingencies of events, in any 
employment ; much less in an employment which 
has recently had strong inducements held out for 
engaging in it, and which consequently may feel 
severely the eflects of excessive competition. 
There are periods, too, when the most prudent 
calculations are liable to be defeated, by the occur- 
rence of very unusual and consequently unexpected 
events ; and when enterprises may be rendered 
disastrous, which in the ordinary course of events 
would have met with entire success. Such, in re- 
lation to the operations of trade, was the crisis 
which lately occurred in England, and extended 
its eflfects to this country, and to all parts of the 
world. It was one of the greatest convulsions in 
the mercantile world ever known ; and since the date 
of the South Sea bubble, it has probably not had a 
parallel. The effect of the explosion was the sud- 
den depression of prices, and this effect was serious- 
ly felt by the manufacturers of woollens, as well as 
by many other classes of men in trade, in this 
country. Against such losses, the government can 
aflord no relief, and it would be in vain to attempt 
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to prevent their recurrenee* • ,^ To undej]yi|^e to in- 
demnify one class, who suffered loss Upm this 
source, would be to do gross injustice to the whole 
coinniunity. It cannot be pretended, that the wool- 
len manufacturers suffered more severely, than the 
dealers in cotton, the growers of cotton, or many 
other classes of persons* Yet to this source may 
be traced, it is believed, nearly the whol^ of the 
embarrassment and loss suffered by those concern- 
e4 in judiciously managed manufacturing estab- 
lishments, during the two last years. 

It is unnecessary to go into an investigation, of 
the nature or the causes, of the convulsion to which 
wo have alluded. It will not be denied, that one 
of the principal causes of it was the overdoing of 
all branches of trade in Great Britain ; and among 
its most disastrous effects were a sudden stagnation 
of. demand for all the objects of trade, and a con- 
sequent unprecedented fall of prices. Merchandise 
became a drug ; and, as might be expected under 
these circumstances, the principal articles of British 
manufacture, woollen and cotton goods in particu^ 
lar,were thro wa upon foreign markets, aot at prices 
regulated by the cost of manufaicture, but at prices 
dictated by the then desperate state of trade. That 
purchasers in this countryshould avail themselves of 
this state of the British market, and that a corres- 
ponding degree of cheapness, (the effect of our 
import duty and the charges of importation being 
taken into consideration,) should be perceived in 
our own market, was a necessary consequence. 
That such a decline in the price of wooUen goods 
here, was injurious to those engaged in making 
similar goods, in proportion as it was advantageous 
to those who consumed them, is undoubtedly true, 
and it may be further admitted that such fluctua- 
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tions of ^rade ate injurious to the public at large. 
But wha. is'tlie remedy? If any is attempted, it 
should be co-extensive in its application, with the 
injury. Mercantile calamities of this sort, bring in 
part their own remedy. If the price of one article 
falls, the person who makes it for sale is less injur- 
ed, if all other articles fall in a similar proportion. 
But if an attempt is made to protect one class of 
sufferers only, a double injustice is done to the 
other classes, because' they are not shielded in like 
manner, and because they are deprived of the op- 
portunity, to reap their share of the benefit, which 
they might derive from being able to buy cheap 
what they need for consumption, in proportion as 
they are obliged to sell cheap the fruits of their la- 
bour. The manufacturer might have been protect- 
ed, in this particular case, by a high duty, against 
a loss from a fall in the price of manufactured 
goods in Great Britain, but how in the mean time 
was the cotton-grower to be protected, against a loss 
from a still greater fall in the price of cotton, ahd 
almost every other class of persons, against a decline 
in the value of their property ? Their natural and 
proper indemnity, as far as they had any, was the 
cheaper price at which they could purchase the 
manufactured goods, necessary for their own use. 

But if it had been proper and expedient to in- 
terpose a barrier, to the introduction of British 
goods into this country, at the low prices caused 
by the circumstances to which we have alluded, the 
time is gone by, for affording relief against those 
evils. The evil, so far as it arose from an over sup- 
ply of goods already manufactured, which must be 
forced from the hands of the holders even at a sac- 
rifice, has ceased to exist, and although goods are 
DOW cheap in England compared with their former 
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cost, they cannot be purchased, to any great extent 
at least, for less than the cost of manufacture, as 
might be done at the period to which we have re- 
ferred. 

The distress, from this unusual state of things, 
was felt much more severely in England than in 
this country. The British government was impor- 
tuned for relief. They declined to interfere, on the 
ground that it was one of those evils which must 
find its own remedy, and that by interposing to 
afford relief, they would only increase the mischief. 

How far we could carry on the manufacture of 
woollen goods, in competition with Great Britain, if 
we had never had any protecting duties whatever, 
and if in consequence the general ratio of prices 
had been lower in proportion to the greater scarci- 
ty and increased value of money, is an experiment 
which cannot now be tried* It must be admitted 
that England would have in such a case, two de- 
cided advantages, one the greater experience and 
skill of her workmen, and the other the greater 
cheapness of labour. But the former advantage is 
one which would be gradually yielding, in propor- 
tion as we gained experience, and the other would 
not be so striking as at present it may appear. If 
we have succeeded in showing that the present 
rate of prices of labour, and Of property generally, 
is artificial, depending on the depreciated value of 
money, it will follow that in the absence of the pro- 
tecting duties, those prices would be less in propor- 
tion as they are now raised by the depreciation. 
The price of labour, it is true, would not be made 
so low by far, in this country as in England, be- 
cause we could not, and would not if it were prac- 
ticable, reduce the labouring population to that 
state of poverty, dependence and wretchedness, in 
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which we find that class of population in England. 
The only reduction which we speak of, is a reduc- 
tion in the nominal amount, without any diminution 
of the actual value of wages. Such a reduction 
would be as effectual, in the protection it would 
afford to domestic manufactures, as a duty of an 
equal rate, on foreign manufactures. We, on the 
other hand, should possess certain advantages. We 
are free from that burden of immense taxation, which 
in one shape or other must weigh upon every pro- 
duce of industry in Great Britain, and materially 
increase its cost. The effect of this burden is now 
counteracted, in that country, only by the excessive 
cheapness of labour. We should possess another 
advantage, in having labourers, who although they 
must be better paid, would be more efficient, and 
more to be depended on. Why is it that our navi- 
gation can be carried on, with a decided advantage 
over the British, in point of economy, expedition 
and effect, although they can procure their seamen 
at a lower price ? So might it be in some degree 
with our manufactures, if in other respects they 
were placed nearly on a footing of equality. 

But the present question is quite different. 
There is already a duty of 33 1-3 per cent ad valo- 
rem. This is generally considered as in fact a 
duty of 38 per cent, because the duty is charged 
on the cost of the goods, with the addition of 10 
per cent, and a further addition of certain charges, 
incurred before the shipment. But if we consider 
that the custom in computing the duty, is to con- 
sider the pound sterling only ;$i4,44, when in fact 
according to the usual rate of exchange it is about 
ten per cent more, it will be perceived that the real 
duty charged is not much over 33 and a third per 
cent. But in addition to the duty, the charges of 
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importation, and the greater profits to be paid to 
those^ whose hands the imported goods pass 
through, than are usually paid to agents or venders, 
between the manufacturers and consumers of do- 
mestic goods, operate as a further protection, which 
is variously estimated, according to the opinion 
formed of the amount of these charges. The 
question now before the public is, shall the duty of 
thirty-three and a third per cent be increased. 

Without entering into the question, of the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of this duty, to enable our own 
manufacturers to make the whole supply of woollens 
for the country, or to enable them to prosecute the 
business with profit, to the full extent to which it has 
been already carried, we answer that the government 
cannot, on any just principles, undertake to insure 
either of these objects. Whenever our own manu- 
facturers shall find themselves able, to supply that 
portion of woollen goods, which are now supplied 
from abroad, they will do it ; and if they can do it 
profitably to themselves, without taxing the public, 
it will be profitable to the nation, but not otherwise. 
That many of them have hitherto done a profitable 
business, subject it may be admitted, to temporary 
depression and losses, there is very good reason for 
believing ; and that they will be able to prosecute it 
in future, with still greater success, from the absence 
of those violent agitations of the commercial world, 
and from the results of longer experience, there are 
strong reasons to hope. But even if the business 
has been hitherto unprofitable, and if there is no 
prospect of its being better in future, it furnishes 
the strongest argument, that the business ought not 
to be encouraged. After requiring every man who 
wears woollen clothing to pay a third more for it, 
than it would cost, if there were no duty on foreign 
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eloths, for the purpose of inducing A part of our 
capitalists and labourers, to engage in the business 
of making woollen cloths, if after subjecting us to 
this additional cost, it is found that the capitalists 
and labourers make less profit, than they would 
have made in the occupations which they have been 
thus improvidently induced to desert, the sooner 
they abandon this unprofitable business the better, 
both for themselves and for the country. We want 
no occupations which can be maintained only at 
such cost. Having been allured into the occupa- 
tion, by the inducement of so high a protecting du- 
ty, if they have found to their cost, that even this 
is not sufficient, their case is to be pitied, but it is 
not to be remedied, on any principle which any 
free government can pretend to carry through, by a 
general application of it. As well might the go- 
vernment undertake to make good the losses of the 
whale fishery, or of the India trade, or of any other 
mercantile enterprise. Whatever encouragement 
the government has already given, for entering into 
this occupation, it is bound in good faith, unless 
there should be very strong reasons for a contrary 
course, to continue. But having gone already to 
the extent of adding one third, to the cost of the 
woollen clothing of the whole population, under 
the fallacious idea of encouraging domestic indus- 
try, and giving employment for labour and capital, 
wluch experience proves might have been better 
employed, it is time to desist. 

In relation to a further protection for cotton 
goods very little need be said, except to deny that 
the country would be the gainer, by compelling the 
wearer of these goods to procure them exclusively 
from our own factories. The manufacture being 
accomplished in so great a degree by machinery 
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and by female labour^ there are not the same dis- 
couragements to it in this country, from the high 
rate of wages, as to that of woollen goods. It is 
already successful to a very great extent, and un- 
doubtedly would be without any other duty upon 
this class of goods, than the demands of the reve- 
nue would require, provided this had been from the 
beginning the settled policy of the country, and 
if the value of money, and the prices of labour and 
of property generally, were settled on this basis. A 
removal of any portion of the duty, would undoubt- 
edly, on the principles which we have explained, be 
injurious. This manufacture is not only success- 
ful, to the extent to which it is already carried, but 
it is every day increasing. There was a tempo- 
rary depression, produced by the causes which we 
have already described, as affecting every branch of 
trade, but there is now a demand, at prices which 
are satisfactory to the manufacturer, for all the 
cloths which they can make ; and preparations are 
making in various quarters, for a large extension of 
their works. At Lowell one of the companies has 
lately added ;^300,Q00 to its capital, for the pur- 
pose of erecting new works ; another company has 
been formed, to go immediately into operation 
there, with a capital of ;^500,000, and a third com- 
pany is formed for the manufacture of woollens 
and cottons. Indeed some of those who are now 
engaged most extensively in this class of manufac- 
tures, candidly admit, that they neither need nor 
desire, any further protection, though they do not 
' wish to disaffect their brethren in the same busi- 
ness, by taking measures to oppose it. 

Proceeding as they do, with this full tide of suc- 
cess, they will attempt by degrees the finer and 
more difficult fabrics, as their increasing skill shall 
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enable them, and in proportion as the diminished 
profits of the coarser manufacture, in consequence 
of the increased competition, shall afibrd the in- 
ducement. It is computed that we now manufac- 
ture cotton goods to the amount of fifty millions 
per annum, and we consume of those that are im- 
ported but about five millions. Of those which we 
import, a large proportion are of kinds, which we 
have not yet attempted to make. Is it not sufficient 
for the present, that we already make more than 
nine tenths of all the cotton goods which we con- 
sume, and that of the kinds which have yet been 
made at all in the country, we make nineteen twen- 
tieths ? Is it not sufficient that the cotton manu- 
facturers already make such profits as induce them 
largely to increase their works ? And is it neces- 
sary to increase those profits, by forcing upon them 
the supply of the small remaining portion of cotton 
goods, which we now import ? 

Of bar iron, hammered and rolled, we import 
about 28,000 tons, at a cost of something short of two 
millions of dollars. It is computed by the Committee 
of the Harrisburg Convention, that 30,000 tons of 
domestic manufactured bar iron, worth ;^S,000,000 
are used in the New England States — that Rhode 
Island alone imports nearly 20,000 tons of castings 
and bar iron, annually, from New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, and that the value of domes- 
tic castings and bar iron is about ;^25,000,000. It 
is stated in the same document that the furnaces^ 
forges and rolling mills of Pennsylvania in 1810^ 
produced near three millions of dollars, and that it 
is reasonable to believe, that the amount now is two 
or three times greater. 

Without pretending to rely entirely upon the ac- 
curacy of these estimates, which must necessarily 
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be founded upon imperfect data, it is sufficiently 
manifest that the iron manufacture of the United 
States is extensively established, and that it is a 
highly important, and productive branch of indus- 
try* It is, besides, not a manufacture of recent 
origin. It has been carried on in Massachusetts 
from a very early period, and before the war of the 
revolution, all the iron used in the country was of 
domestic manufacture, and was afforded at a price 
less than two thirds its present cost, being about 
sixty-five dollars a ton. Why is it, that an article 
of such universal use and necessity, of so great 
consumption, forming a material part of all the 
farmer's utensils, of the machinery of the manu- 
facturer, of houses and ships ; why is it that with 
the experience of more than a century in its manu- 
facture, with this constant and extensive demand, 
and with a protecting duty of about 30 per cent on 
foreign iron, this article is not exclusively supplied 
from our own mines ? The answer is a plain one ; 
the price of labour is too high, to make the manu- 
facture of iron so profitable as to exclude foreign 
iron. That is, other employments can be pursued 
more profitably, than the further prosecution of 
this. 

It is proposed to raise the duty from ^^18, to 
;^22,40 a ton. Of what possible use can it be, to 
increase the cost of iron in this proportion — &n 
.article of necessary use in all the mechanic arts, 
and all the occupations of industry,^ — merely, that 
those who are now employed in the making of 
American iron, may do it with a greater profit, and 
that other persons, who are now more profitably 
employed, may be induced to engage in this busi- 
ness ? There appears to be a sort of infatuation 
whiah dictates this policy, of holding forth rewards 
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to the industrious population, to desert the ennploy- 
ments in which they are successfully engaged, and 
to enter upon, the production of articles which can 
be furnished from abroad with less cost. The great 
anxiety appears to be, to know how that cost shall 
be paid. This, one would suppose might be the 
last thing that need disturb the advocates of the 
American System, who would seem to regard ex- 
clusively the national profit or lossv. If the pur- 
chaser has not the means of paying, it will be the 
foreigner's loss. If he is willing to tak^ the risk of 
payment, no one else has a right to complain. If it 
is paid, it must be paid, directly or indirectly, by the 
pvoduce of American industry. It need not be ob- 
jected to, that the fruit of this industry goes abroad, 
since it brings back something of more value, or a 
larger quantity of an article of necessary use, than 
could be produced here, by the labour necessary to 
produce the article with which it is purchased^ 
The greatest apprehension of all, is, lest the im- 
ported article should be paid for in money, 
and the money be thus lost to the country. 
How lost to the country, provided we have 
in place of it, as much as it is worth, in an ar- 
ticle which we want more ? How is the money 
saved to the country, by procuring the article to be 
made here, provided the money paid, is not more 
than the labour is worth ? To talk of saving mo- 
ney to the country, by employing American indus- 
try, would seem to imply that this industry,, if not. 
employed in this particular way, would be uia^n;i.- 
pJoyed, This is contrary to the fact. The object, 
of the protecting duty, is, not to enable the mianu^ 
facturer to employ idle men, but it is to enable him. 
to employ labourers, at prices equal at l^ast to thosi^ 
which they get already in otlier employ Riiesnts- In-* 
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crease the duty on iron, and there will be no more 
industrious and labouring men in the country, pro- 
fitably employed, though, there may be more en- 
gaged in the mines, furnaces and forges of the 
country. They may get a higher compensioition for 
their labour, but not higher in proportion to the 
higher price paid for the iron by the consumer. 

There is now a duty of thirty-five dollars a ton 
on hemp. Yet our whole supply, for all purposes 
connected with navigation, is derived from abroad. 
Hardly a head of American hemp has been seen in 
Boston for the last ten years, and it is probably as 
rarely seen in other places. There is no obstacle 
however, to the raising of hemp in this country. It 
may be raised in large quantities and of excellent 
quality. There is but one difficulty. It cannot be 
afforded so cheap as it can be imported, with the 
heavy duty of thirty-five dollars a ton. Farmers 
can make a better use of their land, and of their 
labour. Why then should they be hired to raise 
hemp ? Why should we wish them, to turn their 
attention to an article so unprofitable, and which 
requires so high a bounty, to enable them to raise it 
without a loss ? With what propriety is it called 
an encouragement of industry, to tax so heavily an 
article indispensable to an important branch of in- 
dustry, viz. navigation, for the purpose of inducing 
farmers to engage in the cultivation of what, with- 
out this tax, will fall far short of rewarding them ^ 
for their labour ? Most certain it is, that the indus- 
try of the country does not need this sort of en- 
couragement. It needs rather that encouragement, 
which results from the permission to direct their 
industry, to such objects as promise the best re- 
wards. In the discovery of these, those who have 
the industry to bestow, will be more keen sighted. 
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than the authors of systems, like that which we are 
combating. 

It has been a source of uneasiness to the advo- 
cates of the American System, that we import so 
large an amount, — ^tliree or four millions of dollars 
per annum, consisting principally of the articles of 
bar iron and hemp — from Russia and Sweden, while 
we export but ;^1 37,000 in value, of domestic articles, 
to those countries. The Committee of the Harris- 
burg Convention, in reference to this fact, say, that 
it should " induce us to attempt the whole manu- 
facture of hammered bar iron for ourselves, and not 
remain dependent on those nations for so large a 
quantity of an indispensable article, seeing that 
they take so little from us in return." There is 
but one reason, why we should continue to procure 
our iron and hemp, from Russia and Sweden. It is, 
simply, that we can buy them cheaper and better 
there, than any where else. Is it not enough, that 
those countries can produce these articles with the 
greatest advantage — that they have a population 
which subsists upon black bread and salt, and which 
can be maintained for a year, at less cost than ours 
can be for a month — that they supply Great Britain, 
and many other nations to a considerable extent, 
with these articles, and that we employ three millions 
of capital, and eighty ships in carrying on the for- 
eign trade of Russia alone, supplying her with sugar, 
coffee, indigo, dye woods, oil, cotton, and other ar- 
ticles, purchased with the proceeds of our own in- 
dustry, and with the bread stuffs of the middle, and 
the manufactures of the eastern states ? This emi- 
nently valuable trade, must be lessened, the shipping 
interest burdened, by a tax on hemp and iron, and 
all other branches of industry, by the tax on iron ; 
and for what good ? For no other reason than 
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that we may be compelled to buy at a rate so high, 
that our own citizens can afford to become sellers ; 
when if they were to sell, at the price at which we 
buy in Russia, they would be losers, to the full 
amount of one third of the price on iron, and half the 
price on hemp. Have not the manufacturers of iron, 
and the cultivators of hemp, already, a market for all 
that they can produce, at a price much higher, than 
we pay for the same articles, in Russia and Sweden ? 

But it is desired, that we may not be dependent 
on other nations for these articles. Which party is^ 
the most dependent ? they for a market for the ar- 
ticle, or we for the article itself ? It will be time 
enough to make the articles ourselves, when we 
cannot more advantageously buy them elsewhere. 
So long as we can better afford to buy them from 
abroad, than we can to make them at home, for the 
price demanded abroad, we need not regret this 
dependence. Do we ever want for iron or hemp ? 
Does Great Britain ever suffer, for the want of 
hemp ?— yet she is dependent for it, and for iron, 
to a certain extent, on those northern kingdoms. 

This idea, of dependence on those who are wil- 
ling to do more work for a small compensation, 
than our own citizens are willing to do for the 
same, is an imaginary evil. If, while we employ 
foreign labourers, at a lower price than ours are 
willing to work for, our own were idle, and ready 
to starve, the case would be different. The true 
state of the case is, that our own industrious popu- 
lation, (and what part of it is not industrious ?) 
are better employed, than in working for the 
compensation, which the foreign labourer, from 
his inability to do better, is willing to accept. 
But the attempt of the American system, is, to 
make all employments so good, and the prices so 
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high, that our owa labourere can afford to enter into 
them, and to do all the work, which our own capi* 
tal or income pays for. Who does not perceive, 
that this is to deny ourselves at once the benefits of 
trade ? It is to cut ourselves off from the oppor*- 
tunity of enjoying more of the fruits pf human 
labour, than can be produced by the handB of our 
own population, although, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, we are placed in a situation, in which 
almost any labourer may produce that in value, 
in one day, which will purchase as much of certain 
articles of the first quality, in some foreign coun- 
tries, as a labourer or artisan, with an equal degree 
of industry, can produce in three. It is of no mo^ 
ment that the identical fruit of the day's labour in 
one case, does not pay for the week's labour, in 
the other. It is sufficient, that it wijl produce the 
money, to make the purchase ; for, the veiy object 
of money is, that it may facilitate the exchange of 
property, or, of the fruits of labour, without the 
necessity and trouble, of a continued baiter of spe^ 
aific commodities. The very fact? that the article 
is cheaper abroad, than the price which any one 
is willing to make it for at home, is a proof that 
the artisan here, can occupy himself more profita- 
bly, both for himself, and for the increase of the 
property of the nation, than in making the article. 
But this is called being dependent on foreign 
natioQjS. Fortunately it is being dependent only so 
far, as we have the means of enforcing the supply 
of our wants, and on terms too, more advantageous, 
than any of our own citizens are willing to supply 
them. It is the dependence of every man who 
purchases services from others, on terms which he 
submits tQ, ifii preference to performing the ser- 
vice with his own Jbaads^ It is a dependence, 
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which every man, in a state of society, voluntarily 
submits to ; and it is generally esteemed, that he 
who is able, without exhausting his own means, to 
command the most of the services of other men, 
though in the sense we have described, dependent 
for their services, is comparatively the most inde- 
pendent. 

The only form in which there is the least force in 
this argument, against purchasing from abroad, 
when we can purchase cheaper than at home, is, 
when it is contended, that these supplies may fail 
us, in an hour of need. Foreign governments 
may refuse to let us have them, or they may be 
cut off from us by a state of war. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to the argument in this form, that the 
deprivation would be as easily submitted to then, 
as it will now. The only difference is, that in one 
case, an enemy would do us the injury, in the oth- 
er, we propose to do it ourselves. When the ne- 
cessity shall arrive, of obtaining the supply of 
these articles at the increased price, that shall in- 
demnify our own citizens for the labour and cost of 
producing them, we can raise an unlimited quantity 
of hemp, at the notice of a single season, and can 
furnish iron, to almost any extent, proportioned to 
the labourers that may be employed in producing 
it ? Besides, who is to prevent our continuing to 
trade with other nations, and them from trading 
with us ? Who is to blockade our ports, so that no 
vessel can approach any part of our extensive 
coast ? Suppose even our own vessels to be afraid 
to venture abroad, are there to be no neutrals ? 
What reason have we to expect such a war as the 
last, when all the nations of the world were bellig- 
erents ? What right have we to anticipate any 
war, or at least a war, in which we shall not be able 
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to protect our foreign commerce, as well as the in- 
tegrity of our own territories. 

The advocates of the American system would 
have us independent of other nations. We are sq 
already. With a productive industry of six hundred 
millions (the Harrisburg committee say a thous- 
and millions) per annum, with a capital of twelve 
thousand millions, with every variety of soil and 
climate, with every thing in abundance, for defenoer 
and subsistence, with four times the population, 
and twenty times the wealth, possessed by us wheiq^ 
we successfully resisted the most powerful kingdoiti 
on earth-— what nation is so independent as thep^ 
8tates,if we are united among ourselves? Our annual 
increase is 60,000 able bodied men, wo have tha 
materials for a million of soldiers, and unlimited 
means for supporting them. We are reminded of 
the wants of the last war. Our present condition 
is very different from what it was at that timet 
The state of the rest of the world is, and probably 
always will be, very different. But even in tha 
last war, our wants would have been much le99 
urgent, had not our supplies been reduced befora 
it began, by our own non-intercourse. It is the last 
fear that need to disturb us, that by depending on 
foreign nations for what we can better afford tQ 
buy, than to produce at home, we shall beopm^ 
incapable of supplying ourselves, when foreign supr 
plies fail. It is quite a useless burden, tp subjppt 
ourselves to further taxation, that we may becpo)^ 
independent. Other nations may be dependwt* 
We, are dependent alone on Proyidenpe, md pn 
ourselves. On Providence, for the continuance <>f 
the bounties of nature, which we have hither^Q 
anjoyed — on ourselves, to make a m»o qse of them, 
How important, in this vmw, in k^rmmy 9t hf>sm I 
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which every man, in a state of society, voluntarily 
submits to ; and it is generally esteemed, that he 
who is able, without exhausting his own means, to 
command the most of the services of other men, 
though in the sense we have described, dependent 
for their services, is comparatively the most inde- 
pendent. 

The only form in which there is the least force in 
this argument, against purchasing from abroad, 
when we can purchase cheaper than at home, is, 
when it is contended, that these supplies may fail 
us, in an hour of need. Foreign governments 
may refuse to let us have them, or they, may be 
cut off from us by a state of war. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to the argument in this form, that the 
deprivation would be as easily submitted to then, 
as it will now. The only difference is, that in one 
case, an enemy would do us the injury, in the oth- 
^r, we propose to do it ourselves. When the ne- 
cessity shall arrive, of obtaining the supply of 
these articles at the increased price, that shall in- 
demnify our own citizens for the labour and cost of 
producing them, we can raise an unlimited quantity 
of hemp, at the notice of a single season^ and can 
furnish iron, to almost any extent, proportioned to 
the labourers that may be employed in producing 
it ? Besides, who is to prevent our continuing to 
trade with other nations, and them from trading 
with us ? Who is to blockade our ports, so that no 
vessel can approach any part of our extensive 
coast ? Suppose even our own vessels to be afraid 
to venture abroad, are there to be no neutrals ? 
What reason have we to expect such a war as the 
last, when all the nations of the world were bellig- 
erents ? What right have we to anticipate any 
war, or at least a war, in wbioh we shall not be able 
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to protect our foreign commerce, aa well as the in- 
tegrity of our own territories. 

The advocates of the American system would 
have us independent of other nations. We are sa 
already. With a productive industry of six hundred 
millions (the Harrisburg committee say a thous- 
and millions) per annum, with a capital of twelve 
thousand millions, with every variety of soil and 
olimate, with every thing in abundance, for defeoo€i 
and subsistence, with four times the population, 
and twenty times the wealth, possessed by us wheft 
we successfully resisted the most powerful kingdoiA 
on earth-«-what nation is so independent as thes9 
states,if we are united among ourselves? Our annui^l 
increase is 60,000 able bodied men, we have the 
materials for a million of soldiers, and unlimited 
means for supporting them. We are jf^minded o^ 
the wants of the last war* Our present condition 
is very different from what it was at that time, 
The state of the rest of the world is, and probably 
always will be, very different. But even in tbib 
last war, our wants would have been much leas 
urgent, had not our supplies been reduced before 
it began, by our own non-intercourse. It is the last 
fear that need to disturb us, that by depending Qn 
foreign nations for what we can better afford tQ 
buy, than to produce at home, we shall become 
incapable of supplying ourselves, when foreign supr 
plies fail. It is quite a useless burden, to subjef^t 
ourselves to further taxation, that we may beQPm^ 
independent. Other nations may be dependi^t 
We, are dependent alone on ProvideDPe, aud P» 
ourselves. Qn Providence^ for the cQntinuan<?e ^f 
the bounties of nature, which we have hith^rtQ 
enjoyed — on ourselves, to make a wise use of thewr 
Hqw impor4:aiit9 in tJm vmw, in kfirmmf §t h»sm I 
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Of what consequence can it be, comparatively; 
whether this year, or the next, or for ten years to 
come, we produce the small remainder of wool, 
woollens and cottons — whethet' we raise or import 
our hemp — whether we dig our iron from our own 
mountains, or from the rich mine of foreign com- 
merce ? 

We have alluded to a burden on the shipping in- 
terest, by an increased tax on iron and hemp. 
There can bono doubt, that the cheapness of these 
articles is important to the maintenance of the un- 
rivalled superiority of our mercantile navigation • 
In this view it is important, not merely to merchants 
as individuals. They, of all men, in proportion to 
their capital and ability, are most easily turned 
from one employment to another. Destroy one 
branch of trade by prohibitory duties, and they go 
to another. Lay burdens on their ships, so that 
foreigners come in competition with them, and 
thjBy turn to manufactures. They are now among 
the best manufacturers in the country. They are 
to be considered as one great agency-house^ carry- 
ing on all the trade of the country, making iall its 
exchanges, sending off its surplus produce, bringing 
every thing it wants from abroad, getting a preca- 
rious, anxious living ; chasing through life the 
shadow of gain, sometimes getting rich, but often 
insolvent ; and, as a class, always subject to 
great hazards, from the nature of their occupation. 
Considered, then, as agents for the country at large, 
every burden laid on them, or on their ships, is, 
emphatically, a burden on the country. The 
cheapness of their ships, and their freedom from 
restriction, is, in effect, sb much added to the cheap- 
ness of every article of export, and enables it so 
much the more readily to come into competition 
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with the produce of other countries, in foreign 
markets. This applies, not only to the exportable 
produce of our own country, but to every thing that 
enters into our foreign trade. It enables us with 
the greater success to carry on the foreign trade of 
other countries. It is this superiority of our naviga- 
tion, which enables us, now, to carry on the foreign 
trade of Russia, by means of which, we procure the 
iron, the hemp, and the sail-cloth, which it is the 
policy of the American system to exclude from the 
country. Increase the cost of our navigation, by 
additional taxes on these articles — exclude iron and 
hemp, by prohibitory duties — lay additional taxes 
on manufactures of flax, and we shall in vain 
attempt to carry on this trade. Deprived of the 
homeward freight from Russia, we shall not be able 
to supply that country, in competition with Great 
Britain, and other nations, who receive the pro- 
ducts of Russia in return, thereby making a double 
and profitable exchange. At present, this eminently 
valuable and lucrative trade, enriches our country, 
by supplying it with articles of indispensable ne- 
cessity, the cheapness of which, encourages, nlore 
than any thing else, the various branches of active 
industry. 

It is proper here to consider, that the policy of 
encouraging a branch of industry, by freeing it from 
burdens, is entirely difierent in principle, and in 
its effects, from that of encouraging it, by attempt- 
ing to secure to it a monopoly, or by increasing its 
rewards, by restrictions on its competitors. It has 
been urged in favor of protecting duties in behalf 
of manufactures, that the same policy has been 
adopted by the couptry, with success, in behalf of 
our navigation. The Secretary of the Treasury in 
his Report, relies with coafidence on this argument, 
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in defence of the protecting sYstem. He says^ 
" The protecting laws to our own tonnage, oar own 
coasting trade, our own fisheries^ still in force, and 
which first raised up the prostrate navigation of the 
United States, may supersede other references/' 
We apprehend, that there is here some error in 
point of fact, and that the argument is not so con-* 
elusive as it has been imagined. We believe it is 
an error, to suppose that the growth or success of 
our navigating interests, has ever been, in any sen- 
sible degree, promoted, by the system of discrimi^ 
Hating duties, or by any advantages given to our 
navigation, by excluding foreign vessels from a 
participation in the business of the country^ on 
equal terms. We have had a vigorous and success-^ 
ful marine, ever since the first settlement of the 
country. It grew up during our colonial state, not 
by discriminations in its favor, but in spite of re- 
strictions, Which cut it off from many of the advan-^ 
tages enjoyed by the navigation of the parent state. 
We could not even enter a port of any foreign 
country, while English ships were free to pursue 
the trade of any part of the world. It was this 
navigation, directed to the whale fishery, which 
had thus increased, not under the fostering hand 
of protection, but by the vigor of its own growth, 
which Burke so beautifully and accurately de- 
scribes, in his often quoted speech on Conciliation 
with America : " What in the world," says he, " is 
equal to it ; no sea but what is vexed by their fish- 
eries ; no climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the acti- 
vity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprise, ever carried this most peril- 
ous mode of hard industry, to the extent to which 
it fan been pushed, by this recent people ; a people 
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who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not 
yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When I 
contemplate these things — when I know that the 
colonies in general owe little or nothing to any 
care of ours, and that through a wise and salutary 
neglect a generous nature has been suffered to take 
her own way to perfection ; when I reflect upon 
these effects, when I see how profitable they have 
been to us, I feel all the pride of po>ver sink, and 
all presumption in the wisdom of human contriv- 
ances melt, and die away within me." 

Since our independence, and since the establish- 
ment of the present government, it is true, a sys- 
tem of discrimination in the impost and tonnage 
duties, in favour of our own navigation, except 
where it has been relinquished by a compromise 
with foreign governments, has been observed. 
Foreign vessels are also excluded from a participa- 
tion in our coasting trade. But with what propriety 
can it be said, that we owe the growth and success 
of our navigation, to these trifling advantages ? As 
well might it be said, that we owe the increase of 
our cotton and tobacco, to the duties on the import- 
ed articles, when every one knows,that if there were 
a bounty given on their importation, equal to the 
duty, they could not now, nor could they have been 
at any former period, to any extent brought into the 
country for consumption. It is a sufficient denial of 
this supposition, that, our navigation has never been 
confined to that species of business, in which this 
distinction gave it any advantage, but it has entered 
extensively, and with great success, into competition 
with the most powerful maritime nations. No one, 
acquainted with the state of our navigation, the 
character, intelligence, skill, and enterprise of our 
ship owners, ship masters, and mariners, can for a 
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moment suppose, that this interest requires, or ever 
has required, any other protection, than what is 
necessary for safety, and permission to go and 
come, on equal terms with the ships of other na- 
tions. It is true at this moment, and always has 
been, that whenever placed on an equality, no 
other nation is able to maintain any competition 
with us. The measure early adopted by our go- 
vernment, of countervailing the discriminating 
duties of other nations, by a discrimination in our 
ports in favour of our own ships, was naturally 
adopted from the policy of Great Britain ; but it 
was not necessary, and could have been of but 
very little eflfect. We believe it was of no advan- 
tage, as all our people and all our ships, were pro- 
fitably employed, and our navigation was fast in- 
creasing, even under its apparent disadvantages. 
It was stated in Congress, shortly after the adoption 
of the constitution, that we had forty ships in this 
India trade. We might well afford to have for- 
eigners carrying a part of our surplus produce to 
market, provided they could do it cheaper than we 
could carry it ourselves, while our own people were 
accumulating fortunes in India. Even then, were 
our ships eng,aged in a competition with those of 
England, in carrying on their own coasting trade 
in India. The relinquishment of this discrimina- 
tion, by the convention with Great Britain, has had 
no effect, in increasing the amount of British ship- 
ping in our ports ; on the contrary, the proportion 
of British shipping has greatly diminished, and if 
the coasting trade were laid open to them, they 
could not enter into it, to any extent that would be' 
perceptible, in the emoluments of our own shipping. 
There may have been other reasons for these 
restrictions, on the admission of foreign navigation 
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to our ports, which it is not necessary at present to 
go into a consideration of, but what has been said 
may be sufficient to show, that this appearance oi 
protection to our navigation, does not afford a 
ground for laying any burden on the community, 
for the encouragement of other branches of indus- 
try. If any branch was entitled to protection, in 
preference to all others, it was, undoubtedly, that 
which contributes i^ore than any other, to increase 
the power of the nation, by affording the materials 
for a naval force, and by enriching it, through a 
free and cheap exchange of its products, with what- 
ever is more useful, produced by foreign countries. 
We intended to have said something upon the 
navigation laws, and other protecting laws of Great 
Britain, and of other countries, as affording an ex- 
ample to be followed by us, but we find the subject 
too extensive to be entered upon, in this summary 
view of the question, and we shall confine our- 
selves to two or three remarks. The first is, that 
the situation of Great Britain, from its insular po- 
isition, limited territory, and dense population, is so 
entirely different from that of this country, which 
has an immense expanse of unsettled territory, a 
soil but half cultivated, and a population, able to 
find occupation, and a certain subsistence, in the 
employments for which they are best fitted, that 
a system which might be best suited to pro- 
mote the welfare of one country, might be to- 
tally unfit for the other. Nothing, for example, 
can be more illogical, than to infer, even if 
it were admitted to be the best policy for Great 
Britain, which has a vast manufacturing popula- 
tion, incapable of pursuing any other occupations, 
than those to which they have been brought up 
from their childhood, who have no interest in the 
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soil) and no means of procuring a share in the 
produce of it, but by their daily labours, in iheir 
manufacturing employments, and who must perish 
if those employments fail,— even, if it were admit- 
ted to be sound policy, in the government of such 
a country, to exclude the productions of foreign 
industry, it would be extremely illogical to infer, 
that a similar policy would necessarily be the best, 
for a country like our own, whjpre nobody is unem- 
ployed, where almost every one owns a piece of 
the soil, where the government possesses a vast 
tract of unsettled land, for which they need pur- 
chasers, at a trifling price, where the only reason 
that the population are not engaged in manufac- , 
tures, is, that they are already more profitably em- 
ployed, and where, to exclude foreign manufac- 
tures, would be to compel them to resort to occu- 
pations, in which their labours would add less to 
the stock of the comforts of life, than the produce 
of their present occupations would purchase. 

Without, however, resting entirely upon this 
ground, which is sufficiently tenable, it is far from 
admitted, that the system has been beneficial, even 
for Great Britain. It is a system naturally enough 
'introduced, by the importunities of the interested, 
and the plausibility of the arguments in favour of 
it, founded on its immediate and most apparent 
effects ; but it has always been condemned by the 
-soundest political economists of that country, and 
is disclaimed by the wisest politicians of the present 
day. But, as we have endeavoured to show, to 
abstain from advancing in a system of this sort, 
and to retrace one's steps when the advance hafi 
been made, are very difierent things. Great Bri- 
tain has in fact, within a few years, retraeed her 
steps, in some material part^ of this system ; so 
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Entirely convinced hav^ the prominent men in that 
enlightened government been, that it was a false 
one. They will probably limit its effects still far- 
ther. But changes of this sort, affecting the com- 
parative value of property in different classes of 
people, must be made by them with extreme cau- 
tion. The part of their system, which bears the 
strongest analogy to the policy attempted to be 
introduced here, is their system of corn laws. 
That is a system of laws, confessedly, or at least 
most obviously, designed to give an advantage to 
the landed interest, with but a secondary regard 
to its effect on the other interests. As the landed 
interest has a powerful, and generally a controlling 
influence, over the leading measures of that govern- 
ment, it is not surprising that we find something in 
its policy, tending to secure advantages to the 
landholders, inconsistent with the highest welfare 
of the people at large. That, to this sottrce,-^the 
undue influence of the landholders of Great Bri- 
tain in the government, is to be attributed the 
whole policy of the corn laws^ is a truth, of which, 
however it may be disguised in that country, there 
can be very little doubt in this. How inconclusive 
then, to adduce this policy as an argument for, or 
even a justification of, a similar policy in this coun- 
try, where all interests are alike entitled to pro- 
tection, and where, if an undue influence is exerted 
in favour of a particular interest on one occasion, 
it is a« likely to be exerted against it on. another^ 

Were we to enter into the sources of the pros- 
perity and greatness of England, we should attri- 
bute it, in a great degree, to the operation of the 
same causes as have produced our own-^the c6m- 
parative freedom of her institntions, the spirit, Md 
energy of the people, flite (ormtt ign^raniiie Ittid 
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bigotry of other nations — her coal and metallic 
mines, and other natural advantages. While other 
parts of Europe were the theatre of war, subject 
to being overrun with armies, and under the dead- 
ening influence of despotic governments, and a 
domineering priesthood. Great Britain has had 
her own territory at all times, free from these ca- 
lamities — her manufacturers securely employed, 
and having command of the sea, has been able to 
carry on the trade of the world. She has besides, 
established immensely extensive, productive, and 
wealthy colonies in all parts, and has supplied them, 
exclusively, both in war and peace, with her own 
manufactures, while other nations were unable to 
maintain but a precarious intercourse with their's. 
She has, even now, a population of 150 millions 
dependent on the mother country for supplies, be- 
sides carrying on. the trade, and furnishing the sup- 
plies of independent nations, who do not manufac- 
ture for themselves. These are among the leading 
causes of British greatness. Now she is losing 
these advantages in part. The world is at peace, 
nations are more equal in their attainments, other 
nations live cheaper, are acquiring intelligence, and 
experience,and it is manifest^that unless she consents 
to abolish her corn laws, she will contend at great 
disadvantage, against the nations of the continent, 
who have bread at less than half its price in Eng- 
land. Her statesmen see this, and are endeavour- 
ing to accomplish the object, but they must wait 
till the necessity is too manifest to be resisted, and 
then the landed interest must consent. 
. Most emphatically is it the true policy of this coun- 
try, to avoid as far as possible, all contests between 
conflicting interests, and to abstain from the at- 
tempt of graduating, by a scale of patronage and 
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protection, the degree of encouragement that shall 
be given to different occupations, when that en- 
couragement is so much more equitably regulated, 
by the principles of a fair, equal, and free trade. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states as an ar- 
gument in favour of higher duties on manufactures, 
which are now mostly imported from Great Britain, 
that the staples of the United States are not freely 
admitted into that country. He says, that in the 
period of six years, ending in 1826, the value of 
woollen and cotton goods, and manufactures from 
iron, imported into the United States from Great 
Britain, exceeds one hundred and seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars — that during the same period, our 
flour has been positively, or virtually, excluded from 
that country, our tobacco has been admitted under 
a duty of more than six hundred per cent, and our 
•cotton, has been admitted with little scruple, but 
after being converted into the means of wealth to 
her industrious population, it has been sent back 
to us "to be bought, under the enhancements of her 
own labour, at prices four and five fold those she 
paid us for it.'' He says, moreover, that commerce 
upon such terms cannot be pronounced just, as be- 
tween the parties, and that the interests of the 
country require, that so unequal a species . of in- 
tercourse should be reviewed and corrected. 

Now it does not appear to us, that this com- 
plaint is made with a very good grace ; for al- 
though it is true, that at present our flour is virtually 
excluded from Great Britain, to her own injury, as 
well as ours, the amount of the other two staples, 
as valued at our own custom-houses, exported to 
Great Britain, in the six years named by the Secre- 
tary, considerably exceeded the amount of the 
British staples, the manufactures of cotton, wool, 
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and iron, imported into this country in the same peri^ 
od ; including the part of theise articles re*exported« 
The cotton shipped to Great Britain in those m 
years, amounted to more than ;^ 110,000,000, and 
the tobacco to ;^1 3,000,000. The freight of that 
part of these articles carried in American ships, 
probably amounted to ten millions more. The 
duties on tobacco, do not probably greatly decrease 
the demand for it, as it is an article not raised in 
that country, and there is no discriminating duty, 
in favour of British colonies. The duty on cotton 
is but six per cent ad valoreiQ, and on the whole 700 
millions of pounds imported into Great Britain from 
this country, it amounted to but six or seven mil- 
lions of dollars, while the amount of revenue paid 
into our own treasury, from the duty on the 117 
millions of British goods, supposing the average 
rate to be 30 per cent, muse have exceeded 35 mil- 
lions of dollars. Our flour has been admitted into 
Great Britain, in periods of scarcity in that country, 
to a large amount, and when admitted, it has been 
under the peculiar advantage, of being free of 
duty, and commanding the extravagantly high price, 
occasioned by the scarcity there, under the pre- 
vious prohibition. It is undoubtedly a great disad- 
vantage to us, and in our view of the subject it is 
to Great Britain, (unless we consider the interest 
of the landholders as distinct from that of the 
population at large,) to have our flour, and other 
products excluded from that country; but it does not 
follow that we should get, in any measure, repaid 
for' this disadvantage, by excluding her staple pro- 
ducts from this country. On the contrary, if the 
fruits of the labour of one hundred men in this 
country, sent to England, either in the shape of 
agricultural produce, or in money, directly or iodi- 
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rectly, will purchase for us the fruits of the labour 
of one hundred and fifty men of equal, or even su- 
perior skill and industry, the articles to be selected 
with a strict regard to the best supply of our own 
wants, is it not apparent that the real and substan*- 
tial wealth and comfort of our own population, is 
promoted by the exchange? That such is the 
nature of the exchange, is undeniable, when it ia 
oonfessed, that the consumers of the imported arti-* 
cle here, after paying a third part of its value into 
the national treasury, obtain it cheaper, than they 
can procure it to be manufactured here. 

To deny this, would be to deny that there is any 
advantage in trade, under any circumstances. The 
principles of the Secretary, if strictly followed up 
by governments, would tend to cut off all foreign 
trade. How much less truth and force would there 
be, in the argument of a British minister, if he 
were to say, * We have taken American cotton as 
freely as water, we have bought, in six years, more 
than 700,000,000 of pounds — ^twice the amount 
manufactured by all the world besides ; we have 
admitted it at the trifling duty of 6 per cent ad va- 
lorem, while every article from this country is sub- 
jected in America to a duty of 25 or 33 per cent, 
and her politicians are endeavouring to subject 
them to duties that are prohibitory-^commerce 
upon such terms cannot be pronounced just, as be- 
tween the parties ; the best interests of the empire 
point to the expediency of correcting a species of 
commercial intercourse so unequal ; we have colo- 
nies in all parts of the world, that can supply us 
with cotton to the full extent of our wants; Egypt, 
Brazil, India, and other countries will supply it, 
of the finest quality, on terms more equal ; con- 
isiderations higher than those of present mercantile 
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gain have often swayed the councils of nations ;' 
how would considerations of this sort, urged by a 
British minister, in favour of a high duty on Amer- 
ican cotton, differ, in their spirit and force, from 
those used by the Secretary for an additional duty on 
British manufactures ? A spirit, and a reasoning, 
far different, would better accord with the true pol- 
icy and interest of both countries. It is for the 
true interest of both, to encourage the interchange 
of their respective products, as far as the private 
interests of the individuals concerned in the trade, 
should invite to such exchange ; subject only to 
such considerations, as belong to the raising of a 
revenue, and to restrictions, already imposed, and 
which cannot harmlessly be removed. To adopt 
a course inconsistent with this principle, in a spirit 
of revenge, or on a principle of retaliation, is to do 
as much injury to ourselves, as to the other party, 
besides inviting other measures in return, dictated 
by the same spirit. It is most unquestionably for 
the true interest of both nations, to cultivate an 
extension of their intercourse, and more especially 
is it the policy of this country, in the high, and, 
prospectively, the commanding attitude, in which 
it standi, to set a liberal and generous example. 
Most truly, does the President of the United 
States, in his late message to Congress, describe 
the immense extent, and importance, of our trade 
with that country. 

There are various other topics belonging to this 
question, or suggested by the Secretary's Report, 
on which we could wish to dwell. But to discuss 
them at large would be to extend this pamphlet to 
a volume. We might shew the error of supposing 
that our manufactures of all kinds, are not already 
abundantly established, and, to such an extent, 
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that, comparatively, little remains to be done. It 
is,' indeed, wonderful, that this is not perceived. 
Our domestic manufactures of all kinds, amount, 
according to some statements we have seen, to 
upwards of four hundred millions of dollars. 
These manufactures have succeeded, many of 
them, independently of any protection. We have 
now before us the speech of Mr. Appleton, one of 
the first cotton manufacturers in the country, in 
which he states expressly, that the success of cot- 
tons was owing to the introduction of the power 
looms, and that at half the duty, the success would 
have been equally complete. We might shew, that 
in every instance, where prohibition operates at all, 
it enhances the price of the article beyond what it 
would be without, in proportion as it operates. 
This, however, seems now to be conceded, and it 
is only surprising, that so plain a truth could ever 
be doubted. We say, without hesitation, that every 
article we export, has become cheap by some 
natural or peculiar facility either for its production 
or manufacture, and not from the effect of prohibi- 
tion, or restriction. A great British statesman, 
affirms this to have been eminently the case in 
England, and that those manufactures which have 
been most neglected, have been most successful. 
We might shew the error in supposing, that our 
population needs any stimulus, to induce them to 
embark in new enterprises, or to develope the re- 
sources of the country, any faster than their dispo- 
sition already leads them to attempt it ; when in 
fact, the prevalent disposition among them is, to 
take excessive hazards, to make efforts beyond 
their ability, to trade beyond their capital, and to 
enrich themselves by speculation, and new experi- 
ments, rather than by sober, persevering industry. 
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in tried pursuiUr. Every one most have tiotieed 
this universal tendency to excess, in dll oar enter- 
prises. We might dwell on the impolicy of furiber 
encouraging that dtsposhion^ wbich has shewn 
itself, of making fortunes out of tlie public, by 
besieging the balls of legislation, attempting to 
turn the current of the national industry, into chan- 
nels, which shall enrich exclusively those classes, 
which shall present the strongest combination of 
interests, (and those often the most opposite,) in 
their favor* We might enlarge, upon the danger 
of a system of polixjy, the necessary and inevitable 
tendency of which, is, to intrigue and corruption, to 
disaffection and disunion, and which threatens to 
endanger the permanency of our institutions. We 
might shew, that notwithstanding our complaints 
of British restriction and prohibition, our Tariff of 
duties is at the present time, much more prohibitory 
on many articles, than that of Great Britain. We 
might shew, that the revenue must be seriously and 
permanently lessened^ by the proposed increase of 
duties, and the great impolicy of hazarding the 
inconvenience, of resorting to any other mode of 
taxation, thhn that of duties on imports. We 
might institute an inquiry, into the consistency of 
the Secretary's theory, by which he maintains, that 
restrictions are not injurious to the foreign trade ; 
with his eulogium upon the advantages of the inter- 
nal trade, arising principally from its freedom from 
restriction. We might expose further, were it 
necessary, the absurdity of supposing, that any 
industry can be exerted, which is not domestic, 
and that the woollens of En^gland, and the teas of 
China, are not as truly the product of our own in- 
dustry, and as truly an increase of the national 
wealth,, aa our flour,, tobacco, or any other arfiele. 
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and that a forced extension of the home market, 
by the exclusion of foreign articles, must be attend- 
ed with positive loss to the country. We might 
shew, as we have in the article of wool, that fluc- 
tuation is equally prevented by the competition of 
foreign articles, in those branches of industry, 
which do not yet sufficiently supply our own con- 
sumption, as it most unquestionably is, by a foreign 
demand for those articles of which we raise a sur- 
plus. The illustrations of this position are so nu- 
merous and obvious, that we cannot imagine how 
it could ever be controverted. We could shew, 
that, the prosperity of France, so far from being 
caused by restriction and prohibition, as is suppo- 
sed by the Secretary of the Treasury, arisen, 
among other causes, from the variety of her cli- 
mate, the fertility of her soil, the extent of her 
territory, the frugal, temperate, and industrious 
habits of her people, and from the absence of an 
excessive paper circulation, an evil, which, we be- 
lieve, has done much to introduce and foster the 
principles of the American system, and to co-ope- 
rate with it, in its pernicious effects upon the coun- 
try. We could shew, how many of our past evils 
are attributable to this cause, and to this alone, 
and, how great, and permanent a benefit would 
derive to the union from the removal, if it were 
practicable, of all small Bank notes from our circu- 
lation. These, and other topics incidentally 
touched upon in the course of our remarks, we 
must pass by without further discussion. 

We cannot however forbear saying a few words, 
on some of the recommendations of the Secretary, 
for augmenting the foreign trade of the country, 
though not intimately connected with our subject. 
The first of these is, a recommendation of an au- 
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tbority to build additional warehouses in some of the 
principal sea-ports. Without pretending to deny 
the expediency of introducing the warehousing 
system into this country, we may be permitted to 
express doubts of it. Tfie trade' of Great Britain 
has grown up under thi^ system, ours under an- 
other, possessing, perhaps, all the material advan- 
tages of it, without its inconveniences. Great 
Jiritain has a few great ports, possessing certain 
exclusive privileges, at which the principal part of 
her foreign goods are imported. She has exten- 
sive docks, and warehouses connected with them, 
all under the exclusive control of the government, 
which acts as a kind of agent to receive and deliver 
all articles. The system is so interwoven with her 
excise laws, and with the complex system of regula- 
tions in regard to duties, that it may there be indis- 
pensable. Certain articles are permitted to be im- 
ported there, and warehoused for re-exportation, 
which are not permitted to be entered for con- 
sumption. It is necessary, that^ such articles 
should remain under the locks of the government. 
With us, all is different. We have a vast number of 
private wharves and stores, disconnected, and at 
distances from each other, and our merchants are 
accustomed to receive and take care of their own 
goods, and to manage all the detail of business, 
which, without a great change in the mode, could 
not be given up to the government. A great in- 
crease in the number of public officers (a serious 
evil, in a government like ours) would be necessa- 
ry, and the business would be conducted with les^ 
economy and despatch. We have, or may have, 
without this expensive, and, as it would be to us, in 
the outset at least, inconvenient system, all the sub- 
stantial advantages of it. The system of credits, 
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and securing the duties by bond^, has been found 
sufficiently safe, and the privilege of drawback is 
now granted without inconvenience. But this 
should be extended to two years, and for this ob- 
ject a law is already introduced into congress. 
The government ought also to relinquish the 2 1-2 
per cent now reserved, which on many articles, on 
which the duties are high, is a heavy charge. The 
collection laws should be revised, with the assis- 
tance of a board of intelligent, practical men, and 
the government should do, what it now professes 
to do, though the construction of the law is differ- 
ent, receive payment of duties, at the option of the 
importers,insteadof bonds, discounting the interest ; 
as therefore all the advantages of the warehousing 
system may be gained, without its inconveniences, 
there does not appear to be any necessity for it, 
unless it be to prepare the way for a system of ex- 
cise laws, to make up the deficiency, which may 
occur in the revenue from import duties. 

Another recommendation of the Secretary, is, a 
reduction of the duty on tea, which at present, on 
some of the varieties, considerably exceeds a hun- 
dred per cent. A moderate reduction, he says, 
would lead to an increased consumption of the ar- 
ticle, and would probably in the end, benefit, rath- 
er than injure the revenue. " Its tendency," he 
adds " would be, to enlarge our trade in exports to 
China, a trade of progressive value, as our cottons 
and other articles of home production, (aside from 
specie,) are more and more entering into it. It 
would cause more of the trade in teas to centre 
in our own ports, the present rate of duty driving 
our tea ships not unfrequently to seek their markets 
in Europe ; not in theferm of re-exportations, but 
in the direct voyage from China. It would also 
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serve to diminish the risk of the Usited States ul- 
timately losing any portion of a trade so valuable, 
through the policy and regulations of other nations." 
This recommendation, and the reasons on which it 
is founded, would lead one to believe, that the Sec- 
retary has not made the foreign trade of the coun- 
try so much a subject of study, as he has the argu- 
ments in defence of the American system. The 
duty on teas, is one, which admits of being regu- 
lated more exclusively than any other, with refer- 
ence to the amount of revenue to be derived from 
it. If the whole duty now levied on this article 
is not needed, for the revenue it affords, or, if by 
reducing the rate, the amount received would 
not be materially lessened, it ought by all means to 
be reduced, because in that case the present duty 
is an unreasonable tax. But if the whole revetiue 
now derived from the import of teas, is needed for 
the service of the government, it would probably 
be difficult to find another article, to which a part 
of this tax could be transfeired, on which it would 
bear more lightly on the public, or be less felt by 
them ; especially, as by long use, we are accustomed 
to the enhancement of the price of tea, caused by 
the present duties. If, by tlie fall in the cost of 
tea in China, the rate ad valorem has been made 
100 per cent instead of 50, this* change does not 
make it any more difficult to pay the duty, but on 
the contrary, easier, because the tea is as much 
cheaper to the consumer, as its cost is reduced 
abroad. It is extremely doubtful, whether a fur- 
ther reduction of the cost, by a reduction of the 
duty^ would serve to increase the consumption, in 
any sensible degree. Very few people are so 
poor, in this country, that they would be induced 
to drink more tea than they do now, by its being 
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made a few cents in a pound cheaper. The aver- 
age rate of duty is about 32 cents a pound, and a 
repeal of a quarter, would reduce the price 8 cents 
in a pound. This reduction, amounting to so small 
a part of the price, and hardly perceptible in each 
person's expenses, would be too trifling, to make any 
change in the degree,in which any one would indulge, 
in the use of an article of necessary daily consump- 
tion. Nor is it believed, that there is, under the 
present rate of duty, any ground to fear an inter- 
ference with the revenue, by smuggling. To effect 
this directly from China is impossible, to attempt it 
from the neighbouring British provinces, there is 
little temptation, as the prices, at which it is ad- 
mitted into the market there, are about equal to the 
prices here, including the duty. It can, therefore^ 
hardly be doubted, that a diminution in the rate of 
duty, would produce a corresponding diminution 
in the produce of it, to the treasury. 

But admitting, what is not probable, that the 
consumption of tea would be increased by this mea- 
sure, it is still less probable, that the export trade 
to China, which is at present almost nothing, would 
be sensibly increased, by a small comparative in- 
crease of our large import trade. The Secretary 
says, that our cottons and other articles of home 
production are moi:e and more entering into this 
trade. The whole amount of domestic produce 
exported to China in 1826, was but 242,000 dollars, 
and of this more than half was ginseng, and the 
amount of cotton goods, white and printed, was 
less than ;^15,000. Even this moderate export trade 
is not reputed to be very profitable, and we do not 
perceive what reason there is to suppose, that an 
increased import of teas would increase it. The 
Secretary argues, that the reduction of the duty 
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would cause more of the trade in teas to centre in 
our own ports, instead of driving our tea ships to 
seek their markets in Europe, by a direct voyage 
from China ; as if the direct voyage were an evil, 
which it would be desirable to avoid. In former \ 

times, we have had sharp contests for the right of 
making the direct voyage, in cases quite analogous 
to this, and even now, our merchants have been 
accustomed to believe, that there is a great advan- 
tage in the direct voyage from China, Java, and 
Sumatra, to Europe, and under this impression, 
have made fortunes in the trade. If the duty were 
reduced, there is reason to doubt, whether so slight 
a saving, as would be miade by the reduction, (there 
being already a drawback of the whole duty, ex- 
cept 2 1-2 per cent,) would be sufficient to induce 
the merchant to incur the expense of additional 
freight, additional insurance, landing, and re-load- 
ing, besides loss of time, without any prospect of 
advantage. He would not have even the advan- 
tage, of trying the market here, as cargoes, made 
up for the American market, are very differently 
assorted, from those destined for Europe. The 
extra expense, of sending vessels from China and 
the East Indies to America, and thence to Europe, 
would be greater than the whtfle profits of a trade, 
which has been the source of great wealth to this 
country, and which has been carried on to such 
extent, as to have almost ruined the trade of the 
English East In*dia Company, and driven the Dutch 
from their own markets. Indeed, a very great, 
profitable, and increasing branch of our trade, is 
the carrying on, with our own ships and capital, the 
foreign commerce of other nations. This it is, 
which, together with the increased amount of our 
exports, has counteracted the natural effects of the 
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prohibitory system upon the navigation of the 
country. 

The reduction recommended to be made, in the 
duty on wines, appears to be founded on better 
reasons, as it is probable that its effect would be to 
increase the consumption of this article, and to 
diminish that of ardent spirits, and also to produce 
an increased demand for our agricultural produce. 

To return to our subject, we hasten to close our 
remarks, by recapitulating some of the leading 
principles which we have endeavoured to establish 
in the course of this discussion. 

1st. That the idea of encouraging domestic in- 
dustry, and enriching the country, by excluding 
from it the fruits of foreign industry, is fallacious ; 
and that all attempts for this object, not only di- 
minish the real wealth of one portion of the com- 
munity, as much as they increase that of other 
portions, but diminish that of the country at large, 
in proportion as the favoured branches of industry 
need encouragement, to make them as profitable 
as other branches, which are without protection. 

2d. That the attempt to increase the wealth of 
the country, by imposing high duties, designed to 
check the amount of imports, and thereby to pro- 
duce what is called a favourable balance of trade, 
or, to cause more money to be brought into the 
country than is carried out of it, must be unavail- 
ing ; for such an increase of the amount of money 
in the country, arising from the diminution of its 
exportable value, must necessarily be attended with 
a corresponding depreciation of its value here ; 
consequently, the increase of prices, either of la- 
bour or of property, arising from this cause, is only 
nominal, in the same sense, as if the money had 
been depceciated, by debasing its standard, or, by 
forcing into circulation a merely paper currency. 
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3d. That if all classes of the community are ap- 
parently enriched, by the effects of this policy, it 
arises from the cause here stated, viz. a positive 
depreciation of the value of the money currency, 
and therefore the wealth of the country is only 
nominally increased ; but, if any portion of the 
community is enriched in more than an equal ratio 
to the depreciation in the value of money, it is at 
the expense of other portions, who are so situated 
as to be subjected to their share of the tax, without 
reaping their share of the supposed benefit. 

4th. That the country is most enriched, by that 
policy, which enables it to enjoy the greatest por- 
tion of the fruits of human labour ; and such a 
portion is most likely to be attained, by allowing 
the greatest freedom of interchange, with foreign 
countries, as well as among the citizens of our own 
country ; for the individuals who carry on a trade, 
are the best judges whether it is profitable or not, 
and if it is'profitable to the parties directly concern- 
ed, it is profitable to the nation, and if it is not pro- 
fitable to those concerned in it, it cannot long be 
continued. 

5th. That a people so situated, that by means of 
an extensive territory, an exuberant soil, and other 
natural advantages, they can make their labour 
more productive, by exerting it in connexion with 
these advantages, than in manufacturing articles 
which are the fruit of labour alone, can best carry on 
an advantageous foreign trade ; because with the 
fruit of a day's labour bestowed in connexion with 
these advantages, they can purchase the fruit of 
two or three day's labour of a person, who is ex- 
cluded from similar advantages, and compelled to 
obtain a subsistence by mere labour. 

6th. That the policy of excluding the fruits of 
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foreign industry^ by high duties, for the piirpose of 
raising the rewards of domestic industry, so far as 
it produces the effect of increasing, either nomi- 
nally, or really, the price of labour, and of domes- 
tic produce, discourages the exportation of all such 
produce, because the cost of producing it is in- 
creased, in proportion to the increase of the price 
of labour, and of the general valuation of proper- 
tylin the country ; and at the same time, the price 
which this property will command abroad, is in no 
case increased, but is in general diminished, by the 
difficulty of obtaining as profitable investments in 
return, and the diminished value of exchange. 

7th. That the most decisive objection, to the 
adoption of the protecting system, is the change 
which it makes in the comparative value of proper- 
ty, in different individuals or classes — and that 
when the system has been once partially introduced, 
this change will be produced as well by abandon- 
ing, as by advancing further in adopting the prin- 
ciples of the system — that the effects of withdraw- 
ing protection once granted are even more injurious, 
by being attended with consequences which must 
be ruinous to many, than those produced by in- 
creasing the protection, and that therefore the true 
policy of the country, is to avoid all change in the 
system of these laws, once adopted, unless from 
the most urgent necessity. 

8th . That there are two supposable classes of cases, 
which would form an exception to the foregoing 
principles, one applying to manufactures, which 
promise to be ultimately profitable, but require 
some encouragement, in the nature of a bounty, to 
cover the extra expenses and hazards of the first 
introduction, whi<!h bounty should be limited to the 
attainment of this precise object ; the other apply- 
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ing to manufactures necessary for the defence of 
the country, or for the subsistence and comfort, of 
the population, and of which the supply from 
abroad might be cut off, in case of war. There 
are not believed to be, at present, any articles com- 
ing under this last class. 

9th. That the opinion expressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the foreign trade of the 
country has been increased by the operation of 
the protecting duties, is believed to be unfounded 
in fact, and that so far as there has been any in- 
creased activity in the domestic trade, it is an ap- 
parent, and not a real prosperity, beyond what 
would have existed, in the absence of tne protect- 
ing system. 

10th. That the Secretary is mistaken, in suppos- 
ing that manufactured goods have been, or can bei 
made permanently cheaper by protecting duties. 

11th. That the Secretary's recommendation, to 
increase the rate of duty, on the import of five 
classes of articles enumerated by him, is opposed, 
not only by the soundest principles, founded on the 
natural operation of the system, but by a just re- 
gard for the tranquillity and harmony of the coun- 
try, and for the maintenance of the system, so far 
as it is already adopted, and so far as it is necessa- 
ry for the mamtenance of the immensely valuable 
interests now resting upon it, and for avoiding 
those disasters which would result from a diminu- 
tion of the circulating medium of the country, and 
a consequent depreciation, In money value, of all 
property. 

12th<, That if the object, and anticipated effect, 
of the proposed increase of duties on these articles, 
be only to secure to the American manufacturers, 
the supply of those which are now imported, at an 
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advanced price, equivalent only to the enhanced 
duty, this object is of too small moment, in a national 
vievi^, and its advantages must be too inconsidera- 
ble to those proposed to be benefited, to compen- 
sate for the mischiefs of agitating the question, the 
hostility to the manufacturing interest, which it is 
calculated to produce, and the disaffection which it 
gives rise to, between the inhabitants of different 
parts of the union. 

13th. That the growing of wool is not entitled 
to encouragement from the government, any more 
than any other agricultural employment, and that 
to impose so high a duty upon foreign wool, as that 
proposed, cannot have any considerable permanent 
effect in raising the price of domestic wool, but it 
will tend to produce fluctuation in the price of 
wool, exceedingly injurious to those who are en- 
gaged in producing it. 

14th. That the facts, that we have always made 
a large proportion of our woollens, under the low- 
est rate of duty — that, although we consume, an- 
nually, woollens, to the amount of 70 or 80 millions 
of dollars, and, according to some estimates, to 
a much greater amount ; yet, (notwithstanding the 
great and unprecedented depression in that article 
for the two last years, in England,) we import only 
to the value of 7 1-2 millions; and, that even of 
this small import, one half is of kinds which we 
have not yet attempted to make ourselves — that, all 
the woollen goods which are now made, find a 
ready sale — that, some of the old establishments 
are extending their works, and new manufactories 
are going into operation, afford satisfactory proof, 
that, to a great extent, this manufacture is success- 
ful, under the present duty of 33 1-3 per cent ; but, 
if any branch of it, cannot succeed under this pro- 
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tection, it is* because the situation of the country 
will not admit of its being prosecuted advantage- 
'ously, in comparison with other employments, to 
which the industry of our population might be di- 
rected. 

]5th« That the domestic cotton manufacture 
requires no further encouragement, for it supplies 
us already nine-tenths of all the cottons we consume, 
and nineteen twentieths of such kinds as are made 
at all in this country, with such a profit to the 
manufacturers, as to induce them to largely increase 
their works, and many of them most extensively 
concerned disclaim, expressly, the wish for fur- 
ther protection. 

16th. That the iron manufacture has been suc- 
cessfully carried on, from a very early period, in 
this country, that it is firmly and extensively es- 
tablished, and that the only reason why it does not 
supply our whole demand for iron, is, that labour is 
too high, in consequence of being profitably, em- 
ployed in other occupations. 

17th. That we might raise good hemp in abun- 
dance in this country, but our farmers can find a 
better use for their land and their labour, than to 
raise it, at the price at which it can be imported, 
even with the present high duty of $S5 a ton. 
V 18th. That the trade with Russia and Sweden, 
though it does not'creajte a demand for our own 
produce for direct export to those countries, is a 
most eminently valuable trade to the country, as it 
supplies us with the important articles of iron, 
hemp, and sail cloth, at a cheap rate, employs 
eighty ships in carrying on the foreign trade of 
Russia, supplying her with colonial produce, and 
other articles, which are paid for, by the produce 
and manufactures of our own country* 
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19th. That in deriving a part of our supplies of 
the necessary articles of consumption, from foreign 
countries, which we obtain by a profitable trade, 
we are dependent on those countries, only in the 
same sense, as every rich man is dependent on 
those who are comparatively poor, for services 
which he is amply able to pay for. ' 

20th. That if we should be deprived hereafter of 
these supplies, by a state of war, we shall be as 
able to provide them ourselves, at the increased 
price to which they would be raised by prohibition, 
as now ; and it is a poor reason for doing what is 
manifestly disadvantageous, that we may be under 
the necessity of doing the same thing, at a future 
day. 

21st. That the argument in favour of protecting 
manufactures, derived from the protection which 
has been given to our navigation, by the discrimina- 
tion in favour of American vessels, in the tonnage 
and import duties, and by the monopoly of the 
coasting trade, is if no weight, because our naviga- 
tion has not flourished in consequence of that pro- 
tection, but entirely independently of it, and it 
would be no injury to our navigation, and never 
would have been, to have the discriminating duty 
abolished, and foreign vessels admitted to a free 
participation of the coasting trade. 

22d. That the argument derived from the exis- 
tence of protecting laws in Great Britain, is equal- 
ly inconclusivcy because the situation of this country 
is very different from that of Great Britain, and be- 
cause it is dented that those laws have been advan- 
tageous even in that country ; and that the British 
system of corn laws, which has the greatest analo- 
gy, from the comparative situation of the two coun- 
tries, to our laws for the protection of manufac- 
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tores, id a great ln|rden on the industry of the coun- 
try, which has b^en eontinued only through the 
undue influence of the landed interest in the govern- 
ment* 

23d. That ther Secretary's recommetfdation, of 
the introduction of the warehousing system into 
this country, is of doubtful expediency, because 
from our present system of giving bonds for duties, 
connected with the privilege of drawback, we have 
all the substantial advantages of the warehousing 
system, without its expenses and inconveniences. 

24th. That a reduction of fhe duty on teas is not 
expedient, unless it is found that the whole duty now 
levied is not needed for the revenue, for such re- 
duction will not be likely to increase the consump- 
tion of teas, or to produce the advantages stated 
in the recommendation of the Secretary. 

25th, and lastly* We would have it inferred, from 
all that we have attempted to prove, that any fur- 
ther increase of duties, for the protection of domes- 
tic manufactures, or any further extension of the 
American system, would be injurious to the coun- 
try at large— imposing a burden on a portion of 
the community, for the temporary benefit of a com- 
paratively small number, gaining some apparent 
temporary advantages at the cost of more than 
equivalent substantial disadvantage^^, threatening 
the repose of the country, and putting at hazard 
the immensely important privileges secured to the 
manufacturers, by the existing laws. 




Erv^tvm. Page 18« SOth line* fer ^^aie read inadequate. 



